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“Satisfaction or Money Back” 

The publishers of THE HALF-CENTURY MAGAZINE guarantee the 
reliability of every advertisement in this magazine under the following 
eonditions: that any merchandise purchased by a subscriber on account of 
its advertising appearing in THE HALF-CENTURY, the same proving 
unsatisfactory and the fact being brought to our attention by the 30th of 
the month of issue in which said advertisement appears—your money will 
be refunded by either the manufacturers or by us under our unqualified 

guarantee of “Satisfaction or Money Back.” 








CONCERNING SAMPLE COPIES 


Each month we will send out a few sample copies of THE HA 
CENTURY MAGAZINE; and therefore, if you receive a copy and have 
not already subscribed, you may know by this notice that the same was 
sent to you as a anes Copy. We are positive you will like our Mag-zine 
after having received the first copy, and would greatly appreciate , our 
subscription—which is only $1.00 a year. We ask that each person Te- 
ceiving a sample copy (and also regular subscribers) show the Magazine 
to others, hoping that they, too, will like our Magazine and subscribe. We 
take pleasure in thanking you in advance for the favor. Mail your sub- 
scription to THE HALF-CENTURY, 5202 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, III. 
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A Tri-ad Switch 





: | Let Us Improve Your Looks | . 





St Ae 


One of the Effects Secured with the Cluster of Curls 


WOMEN! 





Cluster of curl puffs made 
f tinest quality ringlet bair. 
Effective bair dressings are 
readily arranged with one 
of these clusters 


Price, $2.25 an set. 





% 
* ” 
> We manufacture Switches, Puffa, Curls, Braids, Bangs, Trans- * 
ms formations, Pompadors—in fact, Everything in the Line of Hair Goods * 
” Also, Hair Nets and Hair Dressers Tools. > 
Od Switches, AAA Quality, Genuine Human Hair, 18 in. $4.50 me 
- Switches, AA Quality, Genuine Human hair, 18 in. $2.50 * 
% These switches are regular three-stem with eacn stem detachable, % 
= so that they can be used separately, and each switch used singly on = 
te different parts of the head, and thereby enable you to dress your hair & 
% in any of the prevailing modes. & 
3 PUFFS per set 7 
= Set of 27 beautiful Puffs made of AAA Quality Ringlet Hair @ $2.25 % Switches made of finest 


Set of 19 beautiful Puffs made of AA Quality Ringlet Hair @ $1.50 
We match perfectly all kinds and qualities of hair. 


quality Creole hair. Prices 
accordiug to length, 18 
inches, $1.50. 








Address All Correspondence to 


The Winona Hair Emporium 


5011 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 





The Following Classes of “Ads” Wait Not Be Accepted by THE HALF-CENTURY MAGAZINE: 


Clairvoyants, Fortune-tellers, Saloons, Intoxicating Liquors, Get-Rich-Quick Oil Wells or Mining Stocks, Buffet Flats, or Pictures 
ridiculing Colored People. 
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PEACE ON EARTH 


HERE was a time when Christmas to most of us, meant new 

toys, new dolls, plenty of candy, and a Christmas tree. I 

doubt if most of us ever stopped to realize the real meaning 

of the Yule tide. We,gave to other children because our pa- 

rents told us it was the right thing to do and somethimes we looked 

longingly at the little packages meant for some favored playmate and 

wished we might keep them for ourselves. When we went to Sunday 

School we sang our Christmas carols, spoke our little pieces about 

the Christ Child, received our boxes of candy and story books that 

the Sunday School teacher gave us and went home without fully 

realizing the great import to the world of the coming of the Christ 
Child. 

As we grew older we lost our interest in the toys and lollipops 
and even reached the point where we didn’t feel awfully disappointed 
if Santa Claus forgot us altogether. We enjoyed the day in our own 
way, with our friends and perhaps we even shared a bit of our good 
cheer with our neighbors. And yet we did not fully appreciate the 
meaning of “Peace on Earth.” 


HEN the war broke out in Europe some four and one-half 

years ago, we sympathized with the sufferers, but could not 
fully realize the depth of their woe. With the entry of the United 
States into the conflict, we felt it more keenly and wanted to help 
those who suffered most. As we plunged deeper and deeper into the 
conflict, as more and more of our boys crossed the seas, and espe- 
cially the members of our immediate family, we felt it more in- 
tensely, and began to appreciate the joy and wonder of peace—hon- 
orable peace. 

The victory that we have long prayed for—victory with honor 
is ours. Our men are not back home yet and we can’t send them 
just what we would like them to have, but that is no excuse for us 
to fold our hands, droop our heads, and sit idle, refusing to spread 
good cheer. We can do something for 
those here who are in need. The widows 
of soldiers, the children who are fatherless, 
the sick and the poor are here and will 
gladly accept your good cheer if you give 
it in the Yule tide spirit. Colored people, 
as a race, are proud. You seldom see a 
Colored beggar, and it is very seldom that 
they will ask for aid, even when they need 
it badly. But if the good cheer is given 
in a kindly spirit, it cannot be refused. 
Then will good will, peace and love spread 
itself over the world, covering up its sor- 
rows as a blanket of snow covers the earth 
with a glistening mantle of white. Then 
when we hear the bells on Christmas morn- 
ing we can sing 

“Peace on earth, good will toward men,” 
and appreciate the wonder and sweetness of 
the words. 


OUR COVER 


N every war in the world’s history the 

Colored soldier has played a wonderful 
part—in every deciding battle he has been 
right there on the victorious side. In the 
world war he was with the victors and help- 
ed them to “bring home the bacon.” There- 
fore is it only fair, we think, that a little brown baby should send 
forth the dove of peace to a long suffering world. 
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CHRISTMAS AND GIFT GIVING 


OT long ago two girls were confidentally talking about 
Christmas and the giving of Christmas gifts. “Isn’t it awful 
the way some people give?” said the first girl. “You know, 
last year I received four high collars—you know they were 

those close fitting stock collars, all bomed and everything. Of course 
they were pretty, but just think, I never wore a high collar in all my 
life. What good are such presents? I don’t want to seem ungrateful, 
but I do wish folks would give me something I could use.” “And I 
received a pair of silk stockings that fell to pieces the first time I put 
them on,” said the second girl. “Don’t you wish folks would send 
you something you really wanted,—prettily bound books for your 
book case, nice toilet articles or some of the good current magazines ?” 
asked the first girl. “Yes,” replied her friend, “I hope some one sends 
me a subscription to a magazine this year. They are worth so much 
to you. They tell you how to dress your hair, what to wear, how to 


cook, sew, knit, and news too—I could really appreciate a gift of that 
kind.” 


HERE are millions of people who think as these two girls do— 

that a little more thought and a little less money would make 
Christmas merrier. There is but little doubt that Christmas, 1918, 
will be the merriest Christmas that most of us ever witnessed. The 
declaration of peace and its consequent blessings make us feel like 
giving to everyone. But prices are high, and most of our pocket- 
books are very slender and we have to scheme and plan a great 
deal to make the money go around. There is one present that we 
can give—it is in the reach of all—for it costs but little. It will bring 
good cheer throughout the year, and it will save its readers many 
times more than the original cost. Do you know what that is? 
It is the Half-Century Magazine. 

Instead of purchasing a cheap pair of silk stockings for Mary, 
or a near silk vanity bag for Jane, send each one of them a year’s 
subscription to the Half-Century Magazine 
and Mary will learn how to save on so 
many things that she can afford to buy 
herself a good pair of silk stockings, and 
Jane will learn how to crochet a bag for 


the shops of the elite. 

Send in your subscription at once,—the 
present price is only $1.00 a year, but on 
January Ist the price will advance to $1.50. 


FOR THE CHILDREN 


‘T° often we have been asked to print 
a series of bedtime steries for the chil- 
By Mme. F. Madison 7 dren. We like to please our readers, so 
we are printing in this issue an African 
bedtime story, “The Daughter of the Sun 
and Moon.” The author of this story is an 
African, Nzua W. P. Vitulu, and tells the 
story just as he heard it in Africa when a 
child.. We would be glad to have our read- 
ers write us and let us know whether or not 
they like the story. We should also appre- 
ciate the opinion of our younger readers. 
Let us hear from you. 

Most children enjoy folk-lore and other 
fairy tales, and we believe it is a good thing 
for children to become familiar with the 
mythical heroes in the legends of their ancestors. What do you think 
about it? 


If You Don’t Fawgit to Pray. (Poem) By T. H. 


Copyright, 1918, by The Half-Century 
Co., Inc. All rights reserved. Member 
National. Negro Press A3s’n. 





a few cents that will rival those found in 
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RS. Samatha Allen’s rusty black shawl and 

rustier black fascinator were plentifully 

covered with snowflakes, which quickly 

melted as she burst unceremoniously into 
the cosy warmth of Miss Hettie Simmons’ spacious 
kitchen. 

“Good mornin’ Miss Hettie.” she greeted rather 
breathlessly, as she dropped from sheer exhaustion 
into the nearest chair, at the same time deftly hiding 
under her shawl] the cup which she carried. 

Miss Hettie stopped half way between stove and 
table a panful of hot rolls which she had just taken 
from the oven in her hands, and glared at her visitor 
in stern annoyance. 

“My lan’s, Samanthy Allen, ‘pears like you’d have 
the sense and decency to knock afore you bust in on 
fulks. You air the beatenes’ woman I ever see fer 
springin’ in on folks f’r all the worl’ ’s ef you want- 
ed to ketch ’em in somethin’. Now I tell you agin, as 
I’ve tol’ you a hundred times afore, nex’ time you 
come to my door—you knock! That’s one o’ the 
things it’s fer; an’ not to be bust down by busy-body 
scandal mongers!” 

Mrs. Allen’s sharp face flushed and she fidgeted a 
little uneasily, while her usually rasping voice was 
sincerely apologetic when she answered. 

“I’m orful sorry, Miss Hettie, but when folks have 
jes’ had the turn o’ they lives give ’em, you can’t 
hardly expect ’em to do otherwise.” 

Miss Hettie snorted scornfully, 
pacified by such excuses. 

“Some folks don’t do a livin’ thing but run aroun’ 
an’ hunt fer turns,” she retorted. 

Mrs. Allen fidgetted a little under this cutting 
speech, remarked that “hit was shore a bitter day 
out,” and finally blurted out the news she had come 
to tell. 

“Amy Lee Perkins is been turned out o’ doors, she 
gasped, “her an’ them two children o’ her’n, an’ they 
haint no place to go!” 





refusing to be 


ISS SIMMONS’ stern brown face grew sterner 

with amazement as she listened and now as 
Mrs. Allen finished with something very like a 
flourish or triumph, her rather hard brown eyes nar- 
rowed angrily. 

“An’ I do b'lieve you're glad, Samanthy Allen,” 
she cried reprovingly, “I do b’lieve you’re glad!” 

Mrs. Allen flushed and her narrow grey eyes shift- 
ed uneasily. 

“No, no, Miss Hetty,” she murmured weakly. “I- 
I-I’m orful sorry.” 

“No, you ain’t Samanthy Allen, no sich thing. 
You’re glad—jes’ as glad as yore narrer heart c’n 
make you.” 

Mrs. Allen roused by this taunt to some show of 
resentment, answered hotly. 

“Well, an’ what ef I be, Hettie Simmons? Ain’t 
Amy Lee allus carried her head high as any queen 
er lady o’ leesure ever sence she fell b’low th’ notice 
o’ decent folks four years ago? Ain’t she passed 
by respectable ‘women’s doors, day in an’ day out, 
an’ never deigned once to lower her head or pay ’em 
any more ’tention than ef they was the dirt under her 
feet? Has she ever stepped her foot in church sence 
the day she was turned from her a’nt’s door? Didn’t 
she scorn the preacher an’ those of us sisters who 
did humbel ourselves to notice her when she was 
down an’ deserted by that low down, ornery Jim Tur- 
ner, what she’d throwed away life an’ decency fer? 
O’ course she did! No, I ain’t sorry fer her—I’m 
glad—glad. Ef there is any sorrer a tall in my 
heart its fer them pore youngins o’ her’n, what ain’t 
responsible fer they mother’s sins. But they got her 
blood in ‘em an’ who of us could take ’em in with our 
our clean, hones’ children?” 


AD not Mrs. Allen been so worked up, the look 

of scorn on Miss Simmon’s face would have 
silenced her. Now as she finished she quailed before 
that stern gaze and wrapped the shawl, which she 
still wore, closer about her narrow shoulders as 
though even in that cosy kitchen, she felt the sting 
of the storm outside. For some moments there was 
absolute silence, then Miss Hettie Spoke, very slow- 
ly. 

“Yes, them’s exactly your sentiments, Samanthy 
Allen. Fer once you was goaded inter showin’ open- 
ly how mean an’ little an’ narrer yore heart is. Now 
let me tell you a few things. 

“I ain’t a holdin’ up fer ever’ thing Amy Lee’s 


GOD’S GREAT GIFT 


A CHRISTMAS STORY 


| By Mattie M. Jordan | 





done, an’ I ain’t a condemnin’ her a tall—them things 
ain’t fer me. I’m simply speakin’ what I know 
The chil’ never had no home even when she stayed 
with her a’nt Melissy Travis, an’ you know that as 
well as I do. ‘Melissy was mean an’ naggin’ an’ 
stingy. She never give Amy Lee a chanst at nothin’. 
She fed her ’cause it was necessary to keep her 
strong ernough to work, an’ she give her nex’ to noth- 
in’ to wear. Lan’ knows, that girl has come right 
in this kitchen in weather as hard as it is today an’ 
was still a wearin’ her summer slippers an’ the snow 
ud be all up her pore thin legs; an’ she’d have on 
that ol’ jacket she’d had fer, Lord knows how long 
and it so tight is seemed to mos’ choke her, an’ a 
thin gingham dress! Her pore pretty cheeks ’ud be 
pinched an’ blue an’ them long sad eyes o’ her’n 
would look at me in that quiet seachin’ way that ’ud 
jes’ go to my heart. Many’s the time I’ve spoke 
sharp to her so’s to keep from breakin’ down an’ 
cryin’ right afore her. 

“Then that good lookin’ Jim Turner come to town, 
an’ spite o’ the dressin’ an’ fishin’ o’ the other girls 
an’ they mas—you an’ your Ethel was as big in it 
as eny too, Samanthy,—Jim took to none of ’em. 
It was pore, little, ill-treated, worked down Amy 
Lee——.” 

“But he wasn’t no ’count, (Miss Hettie, an’ he didn’t 








Child's Praver 


Our Father in Heaven, 
We hallow Thy name, 
May Thy kingdom holy 
(On earth be the same. 
Oh give to us daily 
®ur portion of bread 
Ht is from Thy bounty 
Chat all must be fed. 
Forgive us our transgression 
And tearh us to know, 
Che humble compassion 
Chat pardons each for. 
Show us our duty 

And keep us from sin 
And Thine be the glory 
Forever. Amen. 











mean no good by her as it soon showed up. An’ 
you’re wrong ef you think I ever wanted my Ethel 





O,” broke in Miss Hettie sadly,” it turned out 
vad fer pore Amy Lee. An’ many’s the time I’ve 
wished that some o’ these daughters as had mothers 
a guidin’ 'em hed a landed him. He'd never been able 
to git at ’em like he did Amy Lee. But that pore 
girl had nobody to-tell er guide her. Jim was hand- 
some an’ mighty impressin’. An’ she ain’t so much 
to blame fer what she done. An’ nobody’d b'lieve 
she was married to him, when he went away an’ 
never come back. Then Melissy turned her out 
an’ you so-called Christians only went to her to p’int 
out how she’s sinned, an’ gloat in yore miserable way 
over her misfortune until she up an’ run away. Then 
when somethin’, God knows what, moved her to 
come back with them pretty twins o’ hers, you stood 
an’ whispered about her like she was some cur-osity, 
‘stead o’ holdin’ out lovin’ han’s to her. An’ when 
she didn’t come confessin her sins an’ grovelin’ to 
you, so’s you could gloat over her, you’ve used her 
name as a target fer all yore meanness.” 
(Mrs. Allen sniffed. 
“Well, anyways, she’s turned out o’ doors,” she 
said, “an’ Mis’ Smith an’ Mis’ Davis an’ me, was 
wonderin’ a while ago what ud become o’ her; fer 
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seein’ how she ’s allus acted to us all, don’t none o’ 
us feel like takin’ her in even ef we was able. An’ 
Mis’ Travis is so set agin her that tain’t no use a 
tall o’sayin’ anything to her!” 

“Where is she at now?” 

“She was at Ben Power’s store when I come by 
this mornin’. Her an’ the children looked orful piti- 
ful, I mus’ say. Her head was high, even though 
they do say she’s been down with the enfluenza fer 
the las’ week or so. Ben lowed as she'd ast him fer 
work at the store durin’ the nex’ two ‘weeks, bein’s 
its nearin’ Chris’mus. But he ’lowed he tol’ her he 
couldn't give her work there. His business wouldn’t 
stan’ fer it—an’ him a deacon too. Think what 
folks ’ud say!” 

Miss Hettie smiled scornfully. 

“Too bad ’bout Ben Powers,” she said. ‘“He——” 

“But he said he oflered her a few groceries to tide 
her over a day or two an’ said he’d speak to Dave 
Prouty ’bout that vacant house on his alley, an’ she 
refused him,” interposed Mrs. Allen loyally. “As 
I said, she’s too high an’ mighty.” 

“Was she at the store when you lef’?” 

“No, she ‘went out—to see Mis’ Travis, I'm boun’ 
but much good it’ll do her J’m thinkin’. She lef’ the 
children there. We questioned ’em some, soon’s she 
lef’ but they're so little an’ was so bewildered they 
couldn’t er wouldn’t talk even ef they understood 
us.” 





ISS HETTIE listened in silence, then excusing 

herself she disappeared into the next room, 
soon returning dressed for the street. Mrs. Allen 
eyed her in amazement. 

“Why, Miss Hettie, you goin’ out? 
yore bakin’ all unfinished too?” 

“Yes, I’m goin’ to fin’ Amy Lee Perkins an’ bring 
her an’ them two fatherless children here with me 
to stay as long as they will!” 

Mrs. Allen’s eyes widened. 

“She—she won't come,” she managed to gasp. 

“Yes, she’ll come with me, Samanthy Allen, you'll 
see. She’ll come with me, because what I’m goin’ 
te offer, will bring her.” 

“What—what’ve you to offer, Miss Hettie?” sur- 
prise prompted the question. 

“Love—God’s great gift. It beats all the Christ- 
mas presents I been makin’ on fer the las’ month, 
Samanthy. An’ that pore starved heart o’ Amy 
Lee’s ’ll ‘preciate it, you’ll see.” 


An’ leavin’ 


RS. ALLEN, realizing that here was something 

beyond her understanding, arose and continued 
staring blankly at Miss Hettie as that worthy lady 
pulled on her gloves. So thoroughly bewildered was 
she that she quite forgot to have the cup, that she 
had kept so carefully hidden under her shawl, filled 
until they were outside in the storm. 

“Oh, I clean furgot, Miss Hettie,” she said half 
shamefully, “whiles’ we was talkin’ bout pore Amy 
Lee, that what I really come f’r was to borry a cup 
o’ that good coffee o’ your’n. I jes’ can’t stan’ to be 
’thout my coffee an’ that bran’ that Brother Powers 
keeps ain’t much ’count. My head's been achin’ all 
mornin’, what with all the excitement an’ doin’ ’thout 
my coffee too. That las’ what I borried from you jes’ 
beats all I ever drank. I was tellin’ Miss Smith 
’bout it this mornin’ an’ she ’lowed she was comin’ 
cver an’ git a cupful herse’f one o’ these days.” 

Miss Hettie stifled the sharp retort that arose 
to her lips and silently taking the cup, now timidly 
extended,“ went into the house, returning in a few 
minutes with the coffee. 

“That makes two cupfuls you owe me, Saman- 
thy. It don't sound neighborly to be remindin’ you of 
it, but I paid forty-five cents a pound fer that cof- 
tee in Smith Center las’ month, an’ what with prices 
advancin’ an’ ever’thing, I’m lodkin’ to pay no less’n 
fifty cents when I go again; an’ at that rate I can’ 
ford to give way much.” 

(Mrs. Allen mumbled something to the effect that 
‘John was goin’ to Smith Center (eighteen miles 
away and their nearest large town) and she'd see 
that he remembered to bring some back. Adding that 
she did not know, however, that that particvalr brand 
was so expensive and she doubted if John would 
pay more than thirty cents, as that was the most 
they’d ever paid, but any way she’d see to it that 
Miss Hettie received her full measure. Then they 
trudged on in silence through the deepening snow. 


(Continued on page 9) 
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E was just an ordinary Colored man; with 

nothing to ditsinguish him from hundreds 

of his race save his giant size. His life had 

_been uneventful and uncheckered. Nothing 
extraordinary ever happened to him. 

As a child his time had been spent at home, doing 
chores and in the village school painfully groping 
after knowledge. Successful at his chores; at school, 
he was a miserable failure. He tried hard; but 
knowledge and understanding ever eluded him. Final- 
ly he gave it up to go to work in a factory. 

Here he stayed, getting his pay raised from time 
to time until, at the age of twenty-five, he was mak- 
ing a good living for himself and his mother whom 
he had never left. Finally she passed away and the 
big fellow was left alone. Hard as it was he broke 
up the little home where he and she had lived their 
quiet little life, and went to board with one of the 
neighbors. 

His industry and his faithfulness at the factory 
together with the fact that he hardly ever went any- 
where, save back and forth to work, convinced peo- 
ple that he had money. In this they were right; for 
he had managed to lay by quite a little sum. 

Thus it was with him and thus it might have been 
to the end, had not fate reached out for him. 














; = Great War broke out in Europe and the 
Colored people of the South began to migrate 
North in search of better wages and better living 
conditions. Into the little town where he lived hun- 
dreds poured to find employment in the plant where 
he was working. A year passed and finally the fame 
of the little town grew and grew. Men brought their 
wives and families. Other men brought their sis- 
ters. And many women came who had not fathers 
or husbands or brothers in the town. Among these 
last was a woman whom nobody knew. She told no 
one whence she had come. It seemed to please her 
to be mysterious. 

She was a beautiful woman. She appeared any- 
where from twenty to thirty years of age; tall, slen- 
der and graceful. ‘Her broad forehead bespoke in- 
telligence; her firm chin and thin lips bore import of 
determination and ability to care for herself; but it 
was her eyes that fascinated one most. Large round 
eyes they were, eyes that could almost talk. Eyes 
at once innocent and yet so full of knowledge. She 
puzzled one. 

She was a woman that might have been a saint 
and yet a woman that might, too have been a devil. 

She came to live in the house where the big fellow 
boarded and, despite the fact that she was so differ- 
ent in her intelligent, cultured littleness from him: 
stolid, uncouth and massive; she seemed to favor 
him more than the others. 

She appeared interested in his work. He was very 
shy and not at all inclined to talk; yet she succeeded 
in bringing him out and he was much surprised to 
find that he could be sociable. 

In her presence life took on a different aspect and 
he began to wake up, as it were, and live. Before 
he had merely existed. 


O him she was an angel. He worshipped her. 

He set her on a pedestal and knelt down, offer- 
ing up to her the sacrifice of his soul. To him she 
was the incarnation of all that was good, that was 
pure, that was virtuous. Just to bask in the sunshine 
of her smile was all he asked; more would have been 
sacrilege. 

And yet—the great wonder of it—he finally had the 
courage to ask her to marry him, and when he did 
a great miracle took place. she accepted him! 

He went to work in a daze the next day. All day 
long he worked mechanically as one in a dream, All 
too slow the day went by; but at last when night 
did come and he met her in the hall and there in the 
dusk, she crept into his arms and laid that beautiful 
face close to his rough clothes; he was convinced ‘that 
the impossible had happened. He trembled with the 
emotions that surged through his great body. 

They ‘were married and went to live in a small 
cottage with a garden and a lawn and a porch. At 
evening, after supper, they would sit on the porch and 
he, silently happy, would listen to her as she chatted 
musically by his side. 


ND when the War came to America, and Ameri- 
ca called up her young men, both black and 


DISILLUSIONMENT 


By William H. Scott 


millions those whom she would to fight for her “to 
make the world safe for Democracy,” and “a decent 
place to live in.” Like a mighty army her young men 
responded and among them were 953,000 black boys 
and among these was he. 

In his town he was the first Colored man called. 
Patrioti¢ and heroic he had waived deferred classi- 


fication. With clenched teeth and a heavy heart he 
went, leaving behind his beautiful bride. 

Time went on. Once or twice he came home from 
the Camp for a few hours and then, suddenly the 
Government took him to New York and finally over 
the seas. A little card stating that he had arrived 
safely over there and, then silence He was swallowed 
up in that awful inferno that was raging “some- 
where in France.” 

Solitary by nature and slow to make advances, he 
had kept himself aloof from his comrades at the 
training camp and aboard the transport. But when, 
ene night behind the lines, he saw a comrade sitting 
apart and gazing intently at a photo, he cautiously 
sauntered up, thinking that here was a man, like 
him who had left a loved one at home, and who was 
pondering over his good fortune in possessing some 
good woman as wife or sweetheart. 


S he came nearer the man hastily put the pic- 

ture away. The man’s face was haggard; his 
jaws set tight and his face overcast with a look of 
despair. 

The big fellow was impressed. 

“Your wife?” he inquired casually. 

“No” the other muttered distantly. 

“Aren’t you married?” 

“No, thank God!” vehemently. 

“Why thank God? To be married is one of the 
best things that could happen to a man!” 

“You think so?” inquired the other with a sneer. 

“I know so,” was the fervent reply. 

“Perhaps you are married?” his comrade inquired 
softly. 

“Yes; I am married to the best; the purest woman 
God ever made.” And then he went on to tell of his 
happiness; of how he met her and of his surprise at 
her acepting him; of his brief honey-moon, the mem- 
ory of which was holy to him. For a long time his 
comrade sat and listened, a look of jeering pity on 
his face. ‘When the big fellow had finished, he began 
to talk. 


M Y friend, there is an old saying that ‘where ig- 
norance is bliss ’twere folly to be wise.’ You 
are happy; but you are only happy because you are 
ignorant. Once J was happy; but I was disillusioned 
as you will be some day. J once loved a woman, / 
thought she was good and pure, I, too, worshipped 





“Once 
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he came 
home 


fora 
few 


hours...” 
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white, to register, that she might select from her ————$$  _______ 





her. I asked her to marry me and she accepted me. 
How happy I was. My happiness knew no bounds, 
and one night, only a day before our proposed mar- 
riage I had my eyes opened. I saw a taxi cab stop at 
the door of her house. My intended bride and a man 
got out and went into the house. A light appeared 
at a window on the first floor and I tiptoed up. I 
looked in. My beloved was in the act of putting her 
arms around the man’s neck. She kissed him, I be- 
came a maniac, ‘With my bare hands I broke down 
that window. I got into that room; but they had 
fled. I tore through the house looking for the man. 
The police came. I raved, I cursed, I fought. They 
took me and locked me up. When I was released, the 
woman had left the city. But the truth about her 
had come out. My beloved ‘was an adventuress. 
She was worse, a woman of the streets. I know. She 
even had the heartlessness to write me a letter con- 
fessing all and calling me a fool. She was the lowest 
of the low. ‘Where she went I do not know; but no 
doubt she is even now plying her trade all the while 
fooling some other man into believing her a saint. 
I enlisted and came over here. I hope, indeed I pray, 
that some Boch will saon get me and end it all.” 

He ceased to speak and, as if to let him know how 
how good his chances of death were, the rumble of 
guns in the distance grew louder. 


AiME the time when the (Colored troops went into 

the front line trenches and the big fellow and 
his comrade whose soul had been slain ‘went in with 
them. The happiness of the one and the misery of 
the other bound them one to the other. They were 
inseparable companions. Never again did either of 
them speak of women, Tacitly they tabooed the sub- 
ject. 

Then came a day when the enemy launched an at- 
tack. Silently looming out of the mists they came. 
Hell broke loose. Rifles cracked and spat death. Like 
veritable Samsons, those black boys fought; fought 
as had others of their race at Wagner, at San Juan 
Hill, and in Mexico. ‘Men fell, dead and dying. Fi- 
nally the Germans went back, more quickly than they 
had come; back out of the heH they had started into 
the comparative safety of the mists. ; 

The big fellow found his comrade lying on the 
ground. 

He knelt beside him. 

“Buddy, I’m done for. 

oe.” : 
ae rain began to fall in torrents, and the big 
fellow’s tears fell with the rain. 


They've got me. Good- 


FEW hours later in the trench he sat sorting 
A over his comrade’s effects. A letter was found 
amongst them, the handwriting of which was famil- 
iar. He examined it more closely. It was his wife’s 
handwriting. ‘He read the letter. It was the one 
his comrade had said his beloved had written him 
confessing her bad character and calling him a fool. 
It was signed with his wife’s name—his wife whom 


he had believed so good, so true, so pure. Mechani- 
cally he read on, 
“I am sending you my picture. Look at 


it often and remind yourself what @ fool you 
were to be taken in by a ‘rag and a bone and 
a bank of hair.” , 

He turned to the picture. It was his ‘wife’s pic- 
ture. No doubt of that! There she stood in all her 
beauty; her broad forehead bespeaking intelligence, 
her firm chin and thin lips which he had 80 often 
kissed worshipfully. Her masses of hair piled high 
on her head and her large innocent eyes as if full 

urprise. i 
i picture and the letter fell from his hands 
into the sloppy filth of the trench. 

He recalled his comrade’s words, “No doubt she is 
even now plying her trade while fooling some other 
man into believing her a saint!” 

He groaned aloud and as he groaned a great empti- 
ness surged over him. The niche in his heart where 
his wife had sat enthroned was vacant. His idol had 
fallen leaving him sick with the agony of it. 

For a long time he sat staring unseeing into the 
torrents of rain that fell in No-Man’s-Land. 

The guns thundered on and on. Flares kept hurt- 
ling their’ graceful curves toward the heavens, and 
bursting into brilliancy. Rifles and machine guns 
rattled and crashed. But he heard none of it. 


(Continued on page 10) 
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g MY LADY OF THE SOCKS 


By Beulah Wheeler 





N the buzzing lobby of a large hotel, a girl sat. 
knitting, her sweet, serious brown face puckered 
over the intricacies of her needles and yarn. In 
most any hotel lobby now, one may see a sweet 

girl knitting socks while she dreams and sighs for 
her soldier lover, but so much hangs upon the fact 
that on this particular afternoon Margaret Dare was 
finishing her sixteenth pair of grey socks. 

It happened that on this afternoon Margaret Dare 
was the only girl in all the crowd of pretty girls who 
was knitting. The others were dressed in soft dainty 
afternoon dresses, talking insipid gossip and sending 
boldly flirting glances at the amused young officers 
who sat around. Had she just happened to have her 
knitting aside before he 
entered or even had another 
girl been knitting as ear- 
nestly *and as absorbedly 
as she, this story would not 
have been written—per- 


T was drawin’ nigh to Crismus, 
haps. I An’ de young uns all was glad, 
‘An’ was "joicin’ "bout de tu’key, 
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deep breath of satisfaction and triumphantly sat up 
straight—for the heel was turned. 

The sadly disappointed eyes of the young lieuten- 
ant had almost ended their quest when they were 
drawn to her quietly exulting face. Then they became 
riotiously glad eyes; for he had found his Dream 
Lady and she was indeed My- Lady of the Socks. 
She knew too, that her warrior had come, for she 
too had dreamed as well as he. His eyes told her the 
wonderful message and her heart knew it. 

The boy, as still he was, had always known that he 
would find her, and sometimes he wondered hazily 
how he would act. He had thought that he would be 
hampered by conventions and custom. But just now 





IF YOU DON’T FAWGIT TO PRAY 


By Theodore Henry Shackelford 


Den I saw a great big mastiff 
Come a makin’ straight faw me 


used to call you my Dream Lady, but after I got 
into the army, I began calling you my Lady of the 
Socks, for I knew you would be knitting—for me.” 
He said the last two words audaciously and with a 
hint of a question,in his voice. 

The answering look she gave him filled him up. No 
need now to question or think—but just enjoy, be- 
cause only his dream lady could have looked like 
that at him. 

“I have been knitting for a long time,” she told 
him very simply, “and I have finished about, yes, 
this is my sixteenth pair.” Her eyes sought his ap- 
proval. 

“Oh, wonderful,” he cried happily, and I didn’t buy 
any, and I didn’t even let 
mother or sister make me 
any—because,” he was boy- 
ishly jubilant now that his 
searching was ended, “I 
just knew that I would find 
you and that you would 


HEN Lieutenant Don- 
ald Weaver entered 
the lobby, a stir and ripple 
was created that radiated 
to the fartherest corners in 
that place, even though the 
sight of splendid looking 
young men was not any- 
thing unusual there. Fel- 
low-officers looked with not 
a little envy at his splendid- 
ly conscious soldierly bear- 
ing and the smartness of 
cut of his uniform. Moth- 
ers raised appraising and 
then approving lorgnettes; 
and their daughters gave 
surreptitious aids to their 
toilets, and were openly de- 
lighted that he was so 
young and good looking. 
Into such an atmosphere 
was the advent of Lieuten- 
ant Donald Weaver made, 
But although he was a very 
recently commissioned of- 
ficér, he was superbly blase. 
He accepted as fitting the 
envy of the men, but the 
looks of ingratiating adora- 
tion from the women irri- 
tated him. He was as yet 
very much of an idealist 
and dreamer and _ these 
greedy looks that women 
cast at him with their un- 
pleasant connotations were 
distasteful to him and 
somehow hurt him, because 
they killed something fine 
in his estimate of a woman. 
So this afternoon he ac- 
cepted with bored indiffer- 
ence the attention he at- 
tracted. While the clerk 


To be brought home by daih dad; 
‘Cause daih mammy had done tole ’em 
“Now when it is Crismus day, 

You gwine to hab a tu’key 

If you don’t fawgit to pray. 


But de crops had been a failyre 
An’ de stores wouldn’t trust. 
An’ it seemed wid out dat tu’key, 
Go dem young uns sholy must. 
But day jis kep’ on a prayin’ 
An’ ‘couse "Cindy jined in too; 
An’ it made me feel so bad, suh, 
Dat I knowed not what to do. 


It was ‘gainst my ‘ligious trainin’ 
Faw to steal a single t’ing; 

(If the fac’ that I was honest 

What I needed mos’ would bring;) 
Neithah did I want Lucindy 

Dem po’ young uns to deceive, 

How on ea’th, dough, could I help it 
Since it now was Crismus Eve? 


But dey only prayed de harder, 
‘An’ it seemed to urge me on; 

An’ I swore I’d git dat tu’key 
‘Fore dat Crismus Eve was gone, 
Now Ole Co’nel Rufus Calhoun, 
Dat was livin down de road 

Jis had tu’keys by de hundred 
An’ de bigges’ kin dat growed, 


So I got down ony knees suh, 

An’ I said “Lawd make it right, 

So I can git dat tu’key 

Faw dem chillen on dis night!” 
Aftah dat I felt much bettah; 

I remembahd right away 

HoHw Lucindy said, “You'll git him 
If you don’t fawgit to pray.” 


‘An’ de snow was thickly fallin’ 
As I stole out in de night; 

An’ my bootsteps dey was padded 
By a Blanket sof’ an’ white. 
An’ somehow felt I’d git him 
*Fo’e de risin’ ob de sun, 

An’ I felt so good about it, 

Dat I jis took out an’ run. 


When I re’ched ole Co’nel’s bahn-ya'd, 


In de dimness I could see 

Big dark forms I knowed was tu’keys 
Roostin’ in de apple tree. 

I jis clim’ right up beside one, 

An’ I made a grab at him; 

But somehow I los’ my balance, 

An’ I tumbled from dat lim’, 


An’ I must a 'sturbed dem tu’keys, 
‘Cause dey all flew up in fright; 
Screamin’ like a thousan’ debbils, 
On de stillness ob de night. 





An’ I picked myself up act’ly 
An’ again I clim’ dat tree. 


Den a sudden thought come to me 
An’ I called out loud, you know 

In a minute den old Co’nel 

Come a plowin’ thoo de snow; 

He had brought his big ole muskit 
An’ ole Sam had come out too; 

(Sam, you know had been his servant 
Since way back in 'fifty-two.) 


Den ole Co’nel took dat muskit 
P’inted, it up in de aiah, 

An’ said: “Sambo, bring him hithah, 
Fin’ out what he’s doin’ daih.” 

But I saved ole Same de trouble 

I his slid on down de tree, 

"Cause de Co’nel kep’ dat muskit 
Allus p’inted right at me. 


I said, “Boss I got confusded 
When de snow blowed in my face; 
An’ I s’pose dat’s how it happened 
Dat I strayed into yo’ place. 

When I foun’ I was mistaken 

Yo’ big dog got aftah me 

An’ I had no othah choice, suh, 
But to clim’ dat apple tree.” 


“All right, Mose,’ den said de Co’nel. 


“I suppose dat you can leave; 

I won't be too hahd upon you, 

Since it now is Crismus Eve; 

An’ I s’pose yo’ young uns need him 
So before you go away, 

‘Sambo bring him dat big tu’key 
Dat you killed an’ picked today.” 


Well suh, chillen, I Jes’ had to 
Shout right out wid joy, you know, 
I got on my knees, an’ thanked him, 
In de yahd, in all dat snow. 
Sambo den had brought de tu’key, 
So I should had up my load, 

An’ my heart was truly thankful 

As I went on down de road, 


"Cindy and de young uns met me, 
‘As I walked into de doo’ 

An’ dey all was jis dat happy, 
Dat dey shouted too, you know. 
I had hu’t my side and shouldah, 
When I tumbled out dat tree, 

But de shoutin’ ob dem young uns 
Dat was medicine faw me. 


Nex’ day at de dinnah table 

When I come to axe de grace 

I said, “Lawd bless Co’nel Calhoun, 
An’ all dem what’s on his place, 
We is thankful faw dis tu’key 
Which you's sent to us today, 

An’ we b’lieves you'll allus help us, 
If we don’t fawgit to pray. 





have them for me.” 


ND then, womanlike, 

she turned from ro- 
mantic dreaming to the in- 
tensest practicality. “Let 
me go and get them,” she 
cried, and a premonitory 
sadness crossed and pained 
the gladness of her face. 
Her voice fluttered a little. 
“I know that you won’t be 
here long and I want you to 
have them whatever hap- 
pens, for I made them for 
you. 

But panic stricken he 
siezed both her hands, and 
his voice held a little bit of 
reproach for her, “O, no, 
Little Lady of the Socks, 
after such a hard time find- 
ing you as I have had, I 
won’t let you get away for 
one moment. And besides, 
we don’t want to be both- 
ered with ugly, useful, 
woolen socks when we have 
so many wonderful things 
to say to each other.” 

“But—” she started to 
object. 

“O, no, please wait a 
while, you can get them 
later,” he pleaded. 

So she stayed, and they 
talked, all the sweet things 
they had ever dreamed of 
each other. The room be- 
came twilight the other 
voices grew more distant 
and finally subsided, it 
seemed, Still they sat there 
and talked on, sweet won- 
derful words, and their 





was attending to his wants, he half turned and looked 
about him. As his eyes roved quickly and eagerly 
about, that far away dream look came into them 
and they hunted through the crowd. That look of 
desperate searching had dwelt in Lieutenant Weav- 
er’s eyes, for a long time and of late anguish had 
crept in also, for he had not found her yet, his Dream 
Lady, or as he now whimsically called her, “My 
Lady of the Socks.” 

His avid, hungry eyes in their search for the dream 
lady rested a moment on each girl, grew disappoint- 
ed, and left her. The girls whispered and talked 
about him, his good looking uniform, his transpar- 
ent, olive complexion—and his rather sad eyes for one 
60 young. 


_ her back braced against a marble pillar, 
sitting on one foot, the other swinging in un- 
conscious rhythm to her needles, Margaret Dare had 
not yet seen the new arrival. She was intent upon 
the hazardous turning of the heel,—one had to be 
so careful—she stuck a tiny bit of tongue between 
her teeth to assist in her tense concentration. She 
knitted and purled and purled and knitted—drew a 


¥ 


he knew that allowing himself to be bound not to 
speak to her, not to satiate himself with the dream 
wonder of her, or not to touch her would be pathetic 
folly indeed—for he was on his way to France. 

So the smallness of the hotel lobby just dwindled 
away, just he and she alone had met here at the end 
of their dream quest. He found himself in front of 
her, delight in his eyes, a worshipping smile on his 
lips. 

He took a slim brown hand still holding the needles. 

“My dear Lady of the Socks,” he exclaimed, “I have 
found you at last.” 


7 one bitterly sweet moment of pain, he hung 
in panic waiting for a word from her. What if 
she had not recognized him! What if. she had not 
known that he was coming? But her answer raised 
him to the heights, for she did know him. 

The low vibrance of ‘her voice thrilled him. “You 
have come, I knew you would,” she said. “I have 
been waiting for you—and knitting for you.” 

He took one of the heavy unromantic woolen things 
in his hand. “I have found you as I knew I would 
working and doing something to help.” he said. “I 


eyes looked deep and saw 
the fulfillment of dreams. And then they blinked 
rather dazedly as the lights were flashed on, smiled 


rather dreamily at each other and renewed their 
talk. 


HEN all at once a sudden dismaying awakeness, 

a droning page was calling, “Lootenunt Donuld 
Weevur.” A yellow envelope thrust at him and then 
he was smiling at her bravely, trying to lessen the 
blow. “I’ve lost you, just as I found you, it seems,” 
he said, his voice unsteady, with this his very first 
tragedy. His lips fought a puerile tendency to trem- 
ble. Margaret Dare smiled too, though her eyes 
grew dim, and she seemed all at once limp and numb. 

He was all soldier by this time. He recovered 
outward control of himself, glanced at his watch 
and his voice, when he spoke, had undergone a subtle 
change. “I can make this next train if I hurry,” he 
cried. 

Tensely he held in his hand those clever brown 
fingers that had knit so many pairs of warm socks 
for him. Mutely they looked at each other, their 
dumbness crying out to them to speak, but there 

(Continued on page 10) 
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3204—Smartly tailored three gore 
skirt. Wide front; trimmed with 
tabs which terminate into a belt at 
back, closing at center on buttons and 


band ‘piped buttonholes. Tlabs are 
trimmed with buttons and _ button- 
holes. Back gathered, princess top, 
fastens at left side. Width at bottom 


one and three-fourths yards. 
$12.50. 


HE dawn of peace brings with it a number of 

small social affairs, and public entertainments, 
which means that milady will have to have some 
new clothes. As most of these will be informal, 
she will be permitted to wear a pretty skirt and a 
dainty blouse. Of course she will have at least one 
blouse of Georgette beaded down the front, and per- 
haps on the collar, Then she will want one of those 
pretty “coal saving” waists—they are made of soft 
taffeta, in some pretty dark color, navy, green, 
black, brown, grey and trimmed with some pretty 
contrasting color. They are always ready to put on 
—hbeing soft they do not wrinkle, and being dark 
they do not soil so easily as the lighter colored silks 
and the wash waists 


Any one of the three skirts shown are splendid 
models for almost anyone, They may be made up 


Price bottom, one and three-fourths yards. 
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3205 


3205—Four gore skirt. Plain front 
and full gathered back; side gores are 
cut to form set in pockets, which are —— 


trimmed with tabs fastening throhgh 
on button and buttonhole: princess 
top closes at left side and is finished 
with narrow one-piece belt. Width at 


Price, $13.50. 


in any favorite color and in several materials. The 
hat worn with such a costume may match either the 
separate coat, or the skirt 


In many instances fur coats will be worn all win- 
ter, with a smart velvet dress, They not only 
offer a splendid opportunity to show the dress, 
but one can utilize the fur in a cast off coat in this 
manner to a splendid advantage. The good parts 
of a long fur coat will often furnish material enough 
for a fur toque, a coatee, and a muff As combina- 
tions of fur and velvet are fashionable, with the 
clever use of a little fur and some velvet one may 
have a most attractive outfit, A great many lovely 
hats, coatees, and coats as well as dresses are made 
even more attractive by the addition of a bit of 
rich, heavy silk fringe. Indeed fringe and tassels 





$206—Dressy six gore skirt. Panel 
front and back, finished with four 


pleats correspondingly from 


front to back, forming an inverted 
pleat at side. 
buttons; the two-piece belt is trim- 
med at the back with a button and 
pulled through a hand piped slot. 
Closes at left side front. Width at 
bottom, two and five-eights yards. 
Price, $15.50. 


Trimmed with small 





are the most favored of the season’s trimmings 


The oddest fur trimmings are shown this season. 
One model of gray satin has deep cuffs of gray 
squirrel, a high flaring collar that covers the mouth, 
and wide vest of the fur. There is also a small 
fur toque of the squirrel that is worn rather low 
over the forehead, so that only the wearer’s eyes 
and the tip of the nose can be seen, 


Among the most artistic evening hats shown are 
those of lace and Georgette with beaver crowns. 
Rather odd, but beautiful indeed, The tam remains 
and of course no tam is complete without a tassel. 
This year they are larger than ever; so large are 
they that sometimes the cord by which they are 
attached to the tam is positively rope like in its ap- 
pearance, 


The HALF-CENTURY Shopping Service will be pleaced te purchase Suits and Hats described for any of our readers as por prices quoted. Sond 
description and money to Mise Jane Hudeon, care Half-Century Magazine, Chicago, [imeie. 











HE Government has erected a $15,000 modern, 

well equipped Y. M. C. A. building for Colored 
workers in the powder plant at Nitro, W. Va. The 
building is provided with billiard tables, bowlng al- 
leys, shower baths, a soda fountain, a good sized li- 
brary, current magazines and newspapers, a moving 
picture theatre and an auditorium. The supervision 
of the building and the “Y” work is under the direc- 
ton of Colored men. 


Ralph W. Tyler, the first Colored War Correspond- 
ent, has arrived in France. He states that the passen- 
gers on board ship as well as the people in France 
showed a most democratic spirit. He expects to 
send us some lively news of conditions in Europe in 
the near future. 


Colored Methodists of Chicago, under the leader- 
ship of Bishop Carter have purchased a $100,000.00 
edifice. It will be known as the Parke Avenue C. 
M. E. Church. 


The Knights of Columbus have appointed several 
Colored secretaries in camps throughout this country 
and have also sent some overseas to work for the 
Colored soldiers here and abroad. This is one of the 
seven service organizations working far the gen- 
eral welfare of the soldiers in service. 


Miss Kathryn M. Johnson, Associate Editor of the 
Half-Century Hagazine, and Mrs. Addie Hunton, 
both Y. M. C. A. Canteen workers in France, were 
recently guests at the home of President and Mrs. 
Poincare of France. They also visited Mrs. Theo- 
dore Roosevelt, Jr., at her home in Paris, all of which 
shows that France really has the true democratic 
spirit. 


According to the will of the late Miss Mary Ben- 
son of Brooklyn, the St. Paul Normal] and Industrial 
School of Lawrenceville, Va., will receive $10,000. 
This school was founded by Archdeacon James S. 
Russell. 


Ten new Colored chaplains have recently been ap- 
pointed for service among the Colored troops of the 
United States Army with the rank of first lieuten- 
ant. This makes a total of sixty Colored chaplains now 
serving in the United States Army, in this country 
and overseas. 


Col. Chas. Young has been recalled to active duty. 
He will be stationed at Camp Grant and have charge 
of the development of the Colored battalions there. 


West Virginia will be represented in the lower 
House by three Colored men. This is the result of the 
recent election, and the surprising thing is that the 
a of the voters that elected these men are 
white. 


Dr. S. B. Hughes, of Baltimore, Md., has been ap- 
pointed as first aid instructor for the Red Cross. He 
is the first Colored physician to receive such an ap- 
pointed from the Red Cross. 


Through the efforts of the Colored Division of the 
Maryland Council of Defense Colored girls and wo- 
men will be given an opportunity to learn motor 
mechanics and automobile driving. The training wll 
be the same as that given the women drivers of the 
Red Cross Ambulance Corps. 


Mayor Jewett, of Indianapolis, Ind., recently re- 
fused to let a Colored girl shine his shoes because 
he thought it beneath the dignity of any woman to 
shine shoes for her living. He found the girl more 
suitable employment. 


The War Work Gouncil of the Y. W. C. A. will es- 
tablish recreation centers for the Colored girls, just 
as they have for the white girls of the country. Miss 
Crystal Bird of Boston has been appointed National 
Secretary of the work for Colored girls. 


One thousand bungalows will be erected at Nitro, 
W. Va., by the government for the workers in the 
powder plant there. Work on these houses will begin 
at once. 

The Women’s Service League has been formed by 
a group of Chicago women for the purpose of ad- 
ministering to the comfort and entertainment of the 
returning soldiers. They are under the supervision 
of the State Council of Defense. 


The mortgage has been burned on the Harriet 
Tubman home. This property comprising 26 acres 
in New York, was once_the home of Harriet Tub- 
man of Civil War fame, but since her death it has 
been used as Home for Aged Colored people. Plans 
are being made to erect a modern building as a me- 
morial to this Colored heroine. 


The Williams Concert Company appeared in Bos- 
ton in November, before a very large audience. Much 
of the program was given to the rendition of master- 
pieces by Colored authors. In addition there were 
folk lore songs, ballads and operas. The entertain- 
ment was up to their usual standard and they were 
invited to give several other concerts before leaving 
that city. 


A number of young Colored physicians, who have 
been serving as privates in the military service, have 
been given commissions as lieutenants in the Army 
Medical Corps and have been assigned to active duty 
in several] of the Colored schools where units of the 


Students’ Army Training Corps are established and 
young Colored men are receiving instructions in col- 
legiate and vocational branches, in connection with 
their training in military science and tactics. 


The Woman’s Volunteer Service League of New- 
ark, N. J., has leased a five story building in that 
city to be used as a place of recreation for visiting 
soldiers and sailors and they will also have classes 
for girls, teaching them technical trades. 


The Colored women of Chester, under the auspices 
of the Pennsylvania State Federation of Colored Wo- 
men’s Clubs have purchased a building to be used as 
a home for women of the race who are doing war 
work in the many corporations in and near the city 
of Chester. This building will also be used as a 
center for the Red Cross, Council of Defense, etc. 
A formal opening was held on November Ist. 


Dr. Robert R. Moton of Tuskegee, Ala., has gone 
te France at he request of President Wilson, to do 
morale work among the soldiers there. Owing to 
the fact that the fighting is over, the soldiers are 
apt to fall into excesses of various kinds and Dr. 
Moton will go there to talk to the troops and urge 
them to keep up the good reputation they have earned 


Lake Park Hospital in Chicago has been purchased 
by a number of Colored physicians, and in the future 
will be open to the members of the race. There will 
be a training school for nurses in connection with 
the other work. The formal opening will take place 
about January ist. 


Maggie Shaw Fullilove 


Mrs, Maggie Shaw Fullileve dfed at hes home 
In Yazoo City, Miss., October 20th. Mrs, Fulli- 
love was a writer of short stories amd contributed 
not only to the Half Century Magwzine but to 
many of the leading white publicetions of the 
country. Navy Blue Velvet, Sermons in Stone, 
Pass It On, Sweet Peas Between, The Making of 
Leon Tony and other stories are among her re- 
cent contributions to the Half Century. She was 
the wife of Dr.’ R. E. Fullilove of Yazoo City. 


One of her greatest gifts was her wonderful 
voice. She was born in Mississippi on January 
2ith 1884 and received her B. A. in 1907, and 


taught school until her marriage. “A bundle 
of talents” someone has said, for she was a 
leving mother, a splendid teacher, a sweet singer, 
and a gifted writer. 
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GENERAL RACE NEWS 


According to the. will of the late Mrs. Russell Sage, 
who died recently, Hampton and Tuskegee Insti- 
tutes will receive $800,000 each. 


Dr. Thomas Jesse Jones, who recently went to 
France, under the auspices of the Y. M. C. A. gives 
the following account of the burial of a Colored sol- 
dier at sea: 

“A Colored soldier was buried at sea today. The 
flags on all the ships of the fleet have been at half- 
mast all day. It matters not that the soldier came 
from a lowly cabin. It matters not that his skin 
is black. The announcement of his death was signal- 
led to every commander and every ship prepared to 
do honor to the Colored soldier. At sunset the guard 
of honor, including all the officers from the com- 
mander to private came to attention. The body of 
the Negro trooper, wrapped in the American flag, 
was tenderly carried to the stern of the ship. The 
captain read the solemn burial service, the ship was 
stopped, the bugle sounded taps, and the body was 
committed to the ocean. The comradeship of the 
oceasion was that of real Democracy, all uniting in 
rendering honor to the Colored soldier who died in the 
service of humanity.” 


OVER THERE 


ITH a gasoline can as a rostrum, Secretary of 

War Baker, in the course of his inspection 
tour over here, addressed an audience of more than 
two thousand Colored stevedore troops during their 
lunch hour. The speech as well as the entire setting, 
was highly informal. Part of the Secretary’s au- 
dience lay sprawled upon the roof of a half finished 
warehouse overlooking the local gasoline can, and 
nearly all of them went on munching the contents of 
their mess kits, as it was intended that they should 
do. The Secretary told the men how proud the peo- 
ple—all the people—at home were of them and espe- 
cially how proud their own race was of them. He 
told them a couple of short, comical stories that 
quickly surrounded him with an ampitheatre of white 
teeth all set in a broad smile. When he wound up by 
telling them that when he got back to America he 
was going to tell their people how well they had been 
doing, and the big shove they were giving to the army 
supplies which made it possible for the men at the 
front to win battles, he got such a hand as only 
strong and honestly caloused palms can give a 
speaker. Both before and after his talk to them, 
Secretary Baker mingled among the men asking them 
questions right and left, and thus getting much first 
hand information from these Colored stevedores. , 

Perhaps the most impressive feature of the Sec- 
retary’s trip among the Colored men over here was 
at Blois. Here there is a battalion of Class B and C 
men, all of whom had been wounded in action, and 
many of whom proudly wore the Croix de Guerre or 
the D. S. C. They were lined up for inspection, to- 
gether with their splendid band, also composed of 
B and C men. The Secretary would not consent to 
their being introduced to him, but as he put it, “Tt is 
an honor to be introduced to you.” From the middle 
of the boxing ring, and band stand combined, which 
is the pride of the Blois Camp, Mr. Baker told them 
how much their efforts had been appreciated by the 
nation; how greatly the nation was indebted to them, 
and how they—all of them—would be marked men in 
their communities throughout their entire lives for 
the service they had rendered their country in time 
of urgent need. “In after years,” he said, “men will 
come home to their families and tell with pride, and 
with a glow upon their faces, how they had met and 
fought with valiant fighting Colored men at Belleau 
Wood, at Chateau Thierry, at Soissons, on the Vesle 
and at Champagne.” Concluding, Secretary Baker 
said to these Colored troopers, “The history of Ameri- 
ca is in your hands, for you to have enlarged it and 
helped to make it what it is today—a thing fo fill 
every American with pride. 

When this war is all over, and peace, lasting peace, 
declared and the necessitious censorship has been lift- 
ed so one may mention the names of army units, 
cities and towns, the Colored historian who records 
the history of the Colored soldiers in this hour, will 
need no imaginative powers to tell of the service, the 
daring deeds of valor and the incomparable fighting 
that Colored men did over there in France. Verdun, 
No Man’s Land, Belleau Wood, Chateau Thierry, Sois- 


(Continued on page 10) 
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EN POWERS’ was the typical village store, with 

its new holiday goods rather garishly displayed. 
Dolls lined the shelf where generally reposed the 
limited stock of toilet soap and fancy stationery, etc. ; 
Christmas decorations hung “here and there and 
everywhere” in reckless abandon; toys  reposed 
wherever they could be conspicuously displayed, 
without obscuring the staple and necessary articles 
of household use. 

Quite a crowd hovered near the rusty stove which 
stood in a large, square box of ashes, so arranged 
for the benefit of “chewers” and the whole was 
placed in the middle of the large, rather dark and 
stuffy room. 

Everybody was talking in hushed tones, directing 
their attention to two tiny, muffled forms, huddled 
timidly together and seeming rather afraid of so 
many strangers, Toward these two boldly strode 
Miss Hettie, followed by the timid but now genuinely 
excited Mrs. Allen, Miss Hettie curtly returned the 
greetings of the group, and ‘with a look quite moth- 
erly, she bent over the tiny figures: and began, with 
deft fingers to wrap them up in their thin little 
coats. Nobody said a word as she took them both 
in her strong arms and moved again toward the 
door. Surprise and wonder held them spell bound. 
She turned at the door and called over her shoulder: 

“Tell Amy Lee when she comes back that her chil- 
dren air at my house, an’ I want her to come right 
over. Tell her, ef she hesitates, that I offer her 
God’s gift—Love, an’ I think she’ll understand.” 

She opened the door, and holding the trembling 
babies closer to her, faced the blinding snow again. 


O sooner had she gone than a babel of excited 

voices filled the room, Mrs. Allen was the cen- 
ter of the group and became quite dramatic as she 
eloquently described the boldness with which Miss 
Hetttie defied her and “sided with sin.” 

Deacon Ben Powers listened gravely, then took 
the pastor who was among the number, it having 
been thought proper to include him in the general 
consultation concerning the “Amy Lee Perkins case,” 
aside, and shifting the great wad of tobacco in his 
mouth to the other side, spat gravely. 

“It seems t’? me, Brother Johnson, that it’s the 
church’s dooty to—er—remonstrate with Sister Sim- 
mons. It’s well ernough f’r her to be er—er—char- 
itably inclined, in fac’ it’s a Biblical comman’, an’ 
therefore her dooty, but er—is it a right fer her to 
fly in so er—proud—like an’ er—er—defy us all so 
as she unspokenly did jes’ now? An’ we’ve heard too, 
what Sister Allen tells us of her b’havior. An’ seein’ 
as Sister Simmons has allus stood ‘well in the church 
and community, we’d orghtn’t stan’ by an’ see her 
so er—unguidedly an’ blin’ly er—take sides with 
sin.” 

The pastor looked grave, then beckoned to Ellis 
Hopkins, his other deacon, and before answering Ben 
Powers, proceeded to lay the case before him. The 
rest of the crowd, sensing something of the impor- 
tance of the conference, became silent listening 
sharply to catch something of the low-pitched con- 
versation. 


* the midst of it, the door opened, and a tall, dark- 
eyed-olive skinned young woman entered, Despite 
the lines care, hardship and poor living had wrought, 
her face was still beautiful—there was sadness, pride, 
nobility all indescribably blended in the delicate fea- 
tures. She was poorly clad, the thin scarf she wore 
around her head was not sufficiently wide to cover 
the thick black tresses, now covered with snow. At 
her entrance, the room became silent again, so sud- 
denly that she flushed angrily and bit her lip as 
she realized that she was the subject of their con- 
versation. 

She came proudly toward them, disdaining to 
answer the faint greetings which a few ventured, but 
drew back in quick anger and some anxiety as she 
missed her children. 

“Where are my babies?” she demanded sharply. 

They looked uneasily at one another, then at the 
preacher as though thinking him the proper person 
to deliver Miss Hettie’s message. He cleared his 
throat, and nervously pulled his wool muffler closer 
about his scraggy neck. 

“Through the goodness o’ the Lord,” he began im- 
pressively, but she cut him short. 

“Where are my children? I want none o’ your 
sermons.” 

The crowd gasped, drew closer and eyed her in 
cold fury and hatred, 

The preacher flushed, raised his eyes heavenward 


GOD’S GREAT G I F T—<Continued from page 4) 


and his lips moved silently as though in prayer. 
This was a moment, he felt, that he would make the 
most of, and he longed for an inspiration to make this 
pen sheep in truth a living sacrifice before his 
ock. 

“Through the goodness o’ the Lord, Amy Lee——” 

“T don’t ‘want your sermons, I told you once. Won’t 
somebody tell me who has my children?” 

Nobody answered. The preacher flashed her a 
glance of triumph. 

“Sence you’re so obstinate to the mercies that God 
sends you, an’ refuse to give Him one thought o’ 
thankfulness, as I see it, it’s no use to try to show 
you wherein God has been merciful. There’s a scrip- 
ture what gives a comman’ agains’ castin’ pearls 
afore swine, my frien’s.” He turned to the bystand- 
ers and one or two fervent “Amens” answered him. 


Ao LEE’s bosom heaved, her eyes flashed angri- 
ly and her small hands clenched and uncleanch- 
ed themselves as she struggled for composure. She 
continued to eye the pastor, and partly to turn those 
burning eyes from himself, and partly because he 
saw that she would not tolerate his “sermonizing” he 
at length gave her the information she sought. 

“Sister Hettie Simmons’s heart was softened to- 
ward you, Amy Lee, through God’s goodness, maybe 
a little misguidedly, but nevertheless softened an’ 
she’s got yore children. An’——” he cleared his 
throat and laid a detaining hand on her arm as she 
moved swiftly away, “An’ she lef’ a message f’r 
you, which I suppose I ought to give you, however 
she may have meant it, an’ you may take it—’ He 
paused again uncertainly, but continued in a mo- 
ment. “——she said f’r you to come to her house 
right away an’ she offers you—love.” 

Amy Lee drew back. 

“Love? ” she repeated in consternation. 

“Yes,” the pastor answered, “we don’t perten’ 
to understan’ Sister Simmons this mornin’—an’ our 
private opinion is—er—our private opinion. But we 
hope, as Christians, that you'll appreciate anything 
she may do for you, an’ that you won’t take any 
undue advantage o’ Sister Simmons’s generosity, an’ 
—er—stay on with her an’ make it hard f’r her. 
As Christians we stan’ ready an’ willin’ to help 
you-——” 

Amy Lee laughed scornfully, and pulling her mea- 
gre shawl closer about her, hastened out of the store, 
leaving plenty of food for more talk among the self- 
righteous villagers, 


rasa. new thoughts crowded into Amy Lee’s 
proud heart, and yet she could not say that she 
felt anger toward the strange spinster, whom she had 
known all her life. Anyway why should she offer her 
love? Such a strange, strange, message, and how 
the thought of it warmed her through and through. 
She had offered her charity—but she had called it— 
love, and how differently it sounded! She felt a 
strange something—almost like relief, as she came 
in sight of the neat story and a half cottage—and 
again she wondered at the odd message—“She offers 
you love.’ Amy Lee’s vision suddenly blurred, she 
felt herself growing weaker and she believed she 
was ill. 

Yes, she was ill and—if—anything—happened to— 
her she’d want Miss—Hettie to—have—her—babies. 
For she—had offered—her—love——. 

Even thoughts ceased, The great flakes of snow 
became as something alive and it ‘was choking, chok- 
ing her! And her chest was raw and she could 
scarcely breathe. She gasped, her hand gripped her 
throat in a vain attempt to ease the pain and she 
stumbled forward in the snow. 

A * * ok * 

T was Christmas morning. But Amy Lee did not 

know it when she opened her eyes. She was in a 
small, neat room. A cosy fire burned on a tiny 
hearth, a large gray cat dozed contentedly before it; 
a small flower stand on which bloomed a scarlet 
geranium stood by the window and peeped out upon 
a snow covered world from between dainty muslin 
curtains. Amy Lee’s bewildered glance fell to her 
hands. They were bloodless and very thin and they 
lay upon a bright patch-work quilt, 

Where was she? What was it all anyway? She 
closed her eyes and tried to think. She heard a gur- 
gle of baby laughter and a sound of pattering feet— 
and she remembered. Her babies! With a mighty 
effort she tried to raise herself to a sitting posture, 
but could not, so she sank upon the pillows and called 
one of the children feebly by name. 





ox 


Miss Hettie in the next room, heard the call and 


— bustling cheerfully in. 
“An’ so you've woke up, Amy Lee. I said you’d 
pull through,” she said. “Hush,” as Amy Lee sak 
to question her, “hush, an’ I will tell you all there is 
to tell, an’ bring the babies in to see you f’r a minute 
an’ then you mus’ take yore medicine an’ go te sleep 


an’ when you wake up agin, I’ll have anoth i 
! ; er surprise 
f’r you. Here, take this first.” . 


Am LEE smiled weakly and promised to be quiet, 

A's she obediently drank the medicine. Miss Het- 
tie went to the door and called the babies, and pres- 
ently two dark heads were clasped feebly to Amy 
Lee’s breast and tears and kisses fell alike on the 
two chubby faces. Miss Hettie covertly ‘wiped her 
own eyes on the corner of her apron as she watched 
them, but presently she was her own matter-of-fact 
self again. 

“There, there now, leave yore ma be, younguns. 
She’ll be here when she wakes up an’ pretty soon 
you can clim’ over her all you like, but now you 
mus’ come away.” 

She caught a protesting baby in each strong arm 
and bore them out, pacifying them with a sugar 
cookie apiece. She returned in a moment, closing 
the door carefully behind her. 

“This is Christmas day,” she said and did not 
notice the shadow of pain that crossed Amy Lee’s 
face. “An’ it’s goin’ t’ be the brightest Christmas 
day of yore life—an’ mine too,” she added. “But I’m 
beginnin’ backward. You’ve been sick near two 
weeks—you fell jes’ a little way from here that day, 
an’ I saw you’ f’r I was watchin’ f’r you——” 

“I’d gone to A’nt (Mellissa’s to ask her for help—” 
interposed Amy Lee sadly, “an’ you come to the store 
and got my babies.” 

“Jes’ so—but I’m to do the talkin,’ Amy Lee,” said 
Miss Hettie with strange gentleness. “An’ so when 
you fell, I saw you an’ went right out an’ brought 
you in my arms—you ‘was so light, dearie, an’ so 
pale. Oh, Amy Lee, why didn’t you come to me 
in the firs’ place? Oh, ef I’d only knowed it, you’d 
never have had to ha’ been turned out!” 


MY LEE felt grateful, even as she marveled 

that Miss Hettie Simmons, who she’d always 
thought so hard and cold could cry as she was doing 
and could look so altogether kind and lovable when 
she allowed herself to.. In a few minutes Miss Hettie 
resumed. 

“Well I brought you home, an’ I seen right off 
you had pneumony, seein’ as you’d never got over 
the enfluenza good an’ went out in that awful storm, 
half clad as you was—but never min’ that. So I put 
you to bed an’ called in the doctor an’ ‘what with 
good keer an’ nussin’ you’ll pull through. Now jes’ 
you go to sleep an’ I’ll have—a nice surprise f’r you 
when you wake up.” 

Amy Lee started to protest that she wasn’t sleepy, 
but ere Miss Hettie had finished tucking the bright 
coverlet more securely about her, she was sleeping. 

When she again awakened, it was evening and a 
most apetizing odor of many good things was in the 
air. The tiny hearth was still ablaze with light and 
Amy Lee felt strong and strangely content. She 
tried to turn over but the effort was too much and 
as she lay there, a slight noise in the room attracted 
her. Turning her head she peered sharply into the 
shadows but it was useless trying to see when the 
only light was that furnished by the coals. 

“Miss Hettie,” she called. 

No answer, and thinking possible it was only the 
cat that. she had heard, she sighed softly and re- 
mained quiet. 

In a few moments Miss Hettie entered. 

“Are you ’wake, dearie?” she asked softly. 

Amy Lee replied that she was, and thought it 
strange that she had brought no light, but sat down 
instead in the low rocker at her head. There she 
sat silent for a long time—so long that Amy felt her 
old feeling of depression stealing over her. 

“Miss Hettie,” she asked, “what’s the matter?” 

“Do you feel strong ’nough to hear somethin’, Amy 
Lee—somethin’ nice?” Miss Hettie’s usually even 
voice trembled with suppressed excitement. 

“It’s been so long sence I’ve heard something pleas- 
ant, Miss Hettie, that I can bear it very well,” she 
said a little bitterly. 

ISS HETTIE’S hand smothed back the dark 
hair and rested with a motherly gentleness on 


her forehead. 
(Continued on page 10) 
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“You—you—an’ Jim was married, you say, four 
years ago, Amy Lee?” 

And although there was only gentle inquiry in the 
tone, Miss Hettie felt the slight form stiffen, but 
the voice was very quiet. 

“T have said I’d never mention it again, Miss Het- 
tie, but your kindness to me, entitles you to my confi- 
dence—at least that much of it. Yes, Jim and me 
was married in Andale, Terrell County, four years 
ago—today. Jim wanted me to keep it secret be- 
cause he was afraid his folks would object—an’— 
an’ I promised. He left in March an’ said he’d come 
or send f’r me very soon. He—never wrote. He 
never meant to tell that we was married but—but 
after I knew I was to be a mother, I was goaded into 
it one day. Then I could ha’ bit my tongue out, be- 
cause I’d promised Jim, an’ him breakin’ his promise 
did not excuse me breakin’ mine an’ when they 
asked fer proof I wouldn’t show ’em. I never tol’ 
it but once, Miss Hettie ’cause it didn’t make things 
no better, They’d have talked anyway an’ being a 
deserted wife wouldn’t have made things any easier 
here. An’ they almost maddened me with their 
noddings and goadings and hypocrisy. I ‘went away 
—went to Drexel to look f’r Jim but I couldn’t find 
him. An’ so, I come back. It’s been hard work keep- 
in’ soul and body together, but with my garden an’ 
my little patch of ground, I managed pretty well un- 
til this year. The season was poor and I was sick 
an’ couldn’t do much an’ so——” 

The young voice broke and Miss Hettie’s tears 
mingled freely with those of the girl. Neither paid 
any attention to a sudden sound of heavy breathing 
in the room—at least Amy Lee did not. 

Miss Hettie controlled her emotion with an effort 
and went on. 

“*Spose he ‘wrote a letter after all these years, Amy 
Lee, an’ ’splained that he had had an accident soon 
after leavin’ you here an’ although he got well, he 
los’ his mem’ry of the pas’ f’r a spell an’ it was jes’ 
some sort o’ shock—a shock like readin’ 0’ some big 
weddin’ that was t’ be celebrated on Christmas day er 
somethin’—an’ it all come back t’ him of a sudden 
’bout you an’ him bein’ married on Christmas day. 
An’ spose he’d writ right away to his folks an’ you, 
an’ his folks said f’r him to come at once an’ bring 
you, An’ spose you was sick when the letter come, 
an’ he waited as long as he could f’r a answer an’ was 
jes’ so anxious to see you that he’d up an’ come his- 
self. Ef that should happen, Amy Lee, would you 
go back to him?” 

The girl laughed sadly. 

“I never knew you was so—well—romantic, Miss 
Hettie,” she said. “Why you needn’t tell me all that 
to fin’ out if I really would take Jim back.” 

(Miss Hettie’s voice was scarcely audible as she 
asked: 

“Do you, then, love Jim yet, Amy Lee?” 


T was some seconds before Amy Lee answered, 
during which the room was very quiet—so quiet 

that the ticking of the clock in the dining room was 
very audible. At last she said very slowly: 

“Women live to learn and suffer—it is their lot in 
life, and yet they are great fools, Miss Hettie. Jim 
has deserted me, left me to face the world, disgraced 
—but I can’t forget him and—and I guess I’ll always 
love him.” 

From somewhere in the room there came a great 
sob, and the next moment a tal] figure rose from the 
shadows and dropped beside the bed, and quite re- 
gardless of the fact that Miss Hettie was on the 
other side, two strong arms enfolded the slender form 
of Amy Lee. 

“Amy Lee!” cried a voice, husky with emotion. 

“Jim!” she gasped, And Miss Hettie now sobbing 
openly, rose and stumbled from the room, leaving 
them alone. 

She halted beside the bed in the next room and 
gazed through her tears down into the lovely faces 
of the sleeping children. Then she dropped to her 
knees beside them and buried her wrinkled face in 
their curls. One of the babies stirred sleepily, open- 
ed its eyes and smiled, raised a chubby hand, and 
laid it on her cheek. Miss Hettie sobbed harder, and 
knew not why. 


HE church bell in the village suddenly tolled 

out its summons. The annual Christmas pro- 
gram was to be held there that night. Miss Hetty 
heard the children’s laughter and the sober voices 
of older people as they trudged past o their way. 


GOD’S GREAT GIFT — ominued from vage 9) 


A little later, very faintly, the sound of the open- 
ing song came to her, through the crisp, silent air— 
“Glory to God in the highest, 
Peace on earth good will to men.” 
Then her hand strayed through the curls of the sleep- 
ing child and its soft, chubby fist burried deeper into 
her neck. 

“They're havin’ a real Christmas,” she murmured, 
“those children in there. They’ve got the real gifts 
o’ God—love and their babies.” 

Never perhaps, had the spinster felt lonlier, never 
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had she so realized how much of real life she’d 
missed. But when she finally rose from her knees, 
there was a glad light in her eyes. 

“An’ I’ve given an’ received a portion o’ them 
bes’ gifts, too, f’r I’ve gained their love an’ God’s ap- 
proval.” 

And again as she listened, she heard the chorus 
from the village church—— 


“Glory to God in the higehst, 
Peace on earth good will to men.... 
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DISILLUSIONMENT 


(Continued from page 5) 


A SMILE, grim and ghastly, began to form on his 
face. He staggered to his feet. He climbed 
over the top. Someone yelled at him. He paid no 
heed. Stumbling over the soggy and broken ground; 
falling ever and anon into pools of ‘water or over 
the unspeakable filthy masses of debris, he lurched 
on toward the German trenches. Nearer and nearer 
he came. Shells fell near him; throwing earth, stones, 


and splinters of iron about him. He was hit in a 
dozen places; but still he went on and on. 

And now he was near the enemy. A _ hundred 
rifles tore the darkness asunder, Throwing up his 
hands the big fellow sank onto the sodden ground. 


The rain continued to fall and the guns to make 
the night hideous. 


MY LADY OF THE SOCKS 


(Continued from page 6) 


was nothing to say. They had waited and searched 
for each other long—they had just found each other 
—and he was on his way to France. 

Lieutenant Donald Weaver called a taxi. TIncon- 
scious of the glances of disapproval cast in her di- 
rection, Margaret Dare hastened to her room to get 
her wraps. Had she been the petted daughter of a 
doting mother, or had she been under the guardian- 
ship of a stern father, she wouid not have gone to 
the train with the young officer—indeed, had she not 
been self-supporting and all alone in the world—this 
story could not have been written. Hiad she con- 
sidered the young lieutenant a stranger she would 
xot have gone. But when you have been dreaming 
and looking for someone all your life, and that some- 
one has been looking for you, too, you can hardly 
fee] strange toward each other. Besides the lieuten- 
ant was her dream man, and she could not but follow 
him wherever he led her. 

FEW minutes in the lurching taxi and they 
a found themselves in the station. Still dazed, 
keyed up to the heights of emotion he bought a ticket 
and walked to the gates. There was a great deal of 
noise and confusion of the surging crowd They were 
bewildered in the hustle and bustle for they had 
come just a few moments ago from the sequestered 
avenues of Love, A Red Cap came toward them 
grinning unkindly, but they brushed past him. They 


am! 


reached the gates and she could go no farther. One 
more moment he clung to her hand in a desperate 
grasp, He drew her to him convulsively A shy kiss 
and the boy was gone. 

* * * * 

ACK at the hotel Margaret Dare is beginning on 

her seventeenth pair of grey socks. A puzzled 
smile is on her face, then that changes and is matured 
by an understanding resignation—for he is on his 
way to France, 

Still in the sweet thrill of those recent emotions, 
Lieutenant Donald Weaver settles himself comfor- 
tably and what is fast becoming a pleasant memory 
envelopes him. He whispers “My Lady of the 
Socks,” and smiles reminiscently 

The orthodox occupants of the car are pained and 
shocked to hear the stalwart young officer swear soft- 
ly to himself and then “Oh what a perfect fool I 
What will she think of me?” 

Into his fine eyes pitiless tragedy comes and cal- 
jously puts out the joyousness with a swiftness that 
leaves the boy open-mouthed and gasping, For he 
remembered that he had forgotten to find out the 
rea] name of his Dream Lady. And as an after- 
thought he added, “And I didn’t even get the socks!” 
He had found her and lost her. Always now he 
can only know her as My Lady of the Socks—and he 
is on his way to France, 


OVER THERE 


(Continued from page 9) 


sons, the Vesle, Argonne, Champagne, and many 
other places are vast urns which contain. the story 
of how America’s black soldiers fought; how they 
dared, bled and died to make the world safe for 
Democracy. Bordeau, Brest, St. Nasair, and Mon- 
toir, will forever tell a story of the big achievements 
of the Colored Stevedores who helped to make pos- 
sible the victories of the fighting men at the front. 
The Y. M. C. A. huts scattered here and there, and in 
which now labor so splendidly and self sacrificingly 
Colored Y. M. C. A. workers, will bear testimony, 
years after they have been deserted, of the part 
these non-combatants took in helping and buoying up 
our boys. 





YOU CAN’T AFFORD 
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The story of how Crispus Attucks fell at Lex- 
ington in 1776 will be but a juvenile, a “Mother 
Goose” bedtime story, beside the story of how our 
boys fought and fell at Champagne. Fort Pillow and 
Milliken’s Bend of the Civil War will pale beside 
Chateau Thierry and Argonne. The story of the 
Spartans at Thermopylae and Tennyson’s “Charge 
of the Light Brigade” as recitation by the amateur 
elocutionists, will give place to the charge of the 


Colored troops from America at Champagne. The 
story of our Colored troops, combatants and non- 
cmbatants, in this war will make every Colored man, 
woman and child of today and tomorrow proud of 
their race, and proud that they were such one hun- 
dred per cent Americans as to do their bit cheerfully 
in this war. View it from any angle you may; locate 
yourself in any section of the United States you 
may, you will find, after this war, that the New 
Day and the New Duty our friends have been proph- 
esying for us will be present, and because of the 
record of valor made by the Colored soldiers here 
in France, while pushing the Hun back from Chateau 
Thierry into Wilhelmstrasse. These Colored soldiers 
in France, quite two hundred thousand in number 
would not exchange the opportunity they have had 
for rendering service to their country for all the 
fabled riches of Golconda. 

When German militarism has been crushed beyond 
restoration, and glorious peace shall have been achiev- 
ed by the allies, these Colored soldiers, such as sur- 
vive, will be eager to return to the United States, 
glad that they had and accepted the opportunity to 
serve well their country and civilization. Such as 
have fallen in battle—gave a smile of satisfaction 
before entering into eternity, that they had the glori- 
ous privilege of dying in, and for, a righteous cause 
to advance ther race back in the States and every- 
where. Pages in the history of this war will trans- 
mit to posterity no records of stoical endurance and 
valor more lasting than the record made by Colored 
troops from Bordeaux to the Rhine. 


} 
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OR most people in the world, Christ- 

mas, 1918, will be the merriest of 
their lives. No doubt there will be a 
great deal of merry-making and gift- 
giving, The first gifts, of course, will 
be for the men in France and those 
who are still in camp here. And then 
there will be gifts to our needy neigh- 
bors—and if there is anything left, the 
members of our family: and friends. 
We must not forget that the men in 
khaki and blue are still somewhat de- 
pendent upon us for comforts of life 
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FOR BUSY FINGERS 





GIFTS FOR 


EVERYONE 


By Lucile Browning. 
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and it would not be fair to them for us 
to spend a great deal upon useless gifts 
for those who do not need them and 
leave those who have gained victory 
for us to suffer across the sea. 

A dressing jacket made of turkish 
toweling, and edged with mile a min- 
ute lace, is a most useful and accept- 


‘able gift—one to which the most patri- 


otic could offer no objection, 
of making 


The cost 
is trivial—two yards of 


turkish toweling or crepe, two balls of: 
crochet cotton, and three yards of satin 


ribbons for bows and you will have 
quite the prettiest and most inexpen- 
sive dressing jacket to be found any- 
where. 

A boudoir cap is always acceptable 
—but the one shown here is exception- 
ally pretty, The crocheted center and 
the edge are of dark ecru; the rib- 
bon used is a delicate shade of pink 
satin. This cap could be made to 
match the dressing jacket—or vice 
versa, For instance the turkish towel- 
ing in the jacket could be colored ecru 


with 
satin ribbon. 


Tatted yoke. 


of ecru crochet. 


DIRECTIONS FOR MAKING TATTED COLLAR SHOWN ABOVE 


First Row—(Make a ring of 1 ds; 1 pi; (2 ds; 1 pi); 7 times 1 ds; close to form a ring. 


Break thread. 


Second Row—Do not detach thread from ball, 
of center ring; 3 ds; 1 pi; 3 ds; close to form ring. With ball thread chain 3 ds; 1 pi; (2 
ds; 1 pi) 4 times; 3 ds; repeat; join each ring to preceding one by side pi and to middle of 
small ring, Join last ring to lst pi of 1st ring; chain to base of 1st ring. Break thread. 
With shuttle make a ring of 3 ds; 1 pi; join to 3rd pi of chain of last row; 4 ds;; 1 pi; 4 
ds; close to form ring. With the ball thread make a chain of 3 ds; (1 pi; 3 ds) 5 times; re- 


peat. 


Upper Edge—Join thread to pi of chain with ball thread; chain 4 ds; 1 pi; 4 ds; 1 pi; 4 
With shuttle make a ring of 4ds; 1 pi; 4 ds; join to pi of the medallion; 4 ds; 
1 pi; 4 ds; close to form ring. With ball thread chain 4 ds; join to pi of chain; 4 ds; 1 pi; 


ds; 1 pi; 4 ds. 


4 ds; 1 pi; 4 ds; join to pi of chain motif; repeat 


Make a ring of 3 ds; 1 pi; 3 ds; join to pi 


with some of the dyesoaps on the mar- 
ket or dipped in strong tea or coffee. 
The ribbons could be pink to match 
those in the cap and it would make a 
beautiful set. Or the jacket could be 
made of ecru crepe or silk and the 
edging made of ecru crochet cotton. 

A collar is a dainty and acceptable 
gift for young and old, especially if it 
is tatted, The pattern shown here is 
wonderfully adaptable for both collar 
and yoke. The directions for making 
are shown below: 


Dressing jacket of ratine or Turkish toweling edged 
“mile-a-minute” lace. 


The bows are of blue 


The jacket is without seams and needs no fitting. 


The same pattern is used for a col- 
lar ‘and either yoke or collar can be made from the 
directions given on this page. 


Pink satin morning cap. The edge and center are 
One and one-half yards of five inch ribbon, two 


yards of one inch ribbon, two balls of crochet cotton 
and voila—you have the cap. 


EXPLANATION 


Materials—Ordinary sewing thread may be 


used, knitting cotton, crochet cottton, cordon- 


cotton, 


‘ 


net, etc. may be used. The best results are 
obtained from using a strong, tightly twisted 


If you would work rapidly, use a good shut- 
tle, one that fits the hand, and should not be 
wound too full. 


Abbreviations—ds means double stitch; pi 
means picot; ch means chain; * means repeat 


from the preceding *. 





WHAT TO GIVE ANY MAN 


Bible 
Phonograph 
Safety razor 
Chifferobe 
Calender 

Ash tray 
House slippers 
Handkerchiefs 
Smoking jacket 
Leather handbag 
Bath robe 
Wallet 

Pipe 

Match case 
Cuff links 
Socks 
Handkerchiefs 
Dog 

Umbrella 
Shaving set 
Tie 


Paper cutter 
Fountain pen 
Smoking stand 


Subscription to his favorite magazine 


Gold pocket knife 
Electric reading lamp 


WHAT SHALL I GIVE? 


WHAT TO GIVE A WOMAN 


Calendar 
Framed mirror 
Bible 

Dresser set 
Boudoir slippers 
Vase 

Bath robe 

Table cover 
Handkerchiefs 
Cut glass 
Umbrella 
Writing desk 
Leather belt 
Rocking chair 
Necklace 
Leather traveling bag 
Candlesticks 
Knitting needles 
Music 

Desk set 

Candy 

Sweater and cap 
Flowers 
Boudoir cap 
Perfume 

Silk hoisery 
Subscription to magazine 


WHAT TO GIVE A SOLDIER 
Safety razor 
Khaki sewing kit 
Vest pocket checker board 
Pipe 
Knitted black tie 
Dressing roll 
Bible 


Subscription to his favorite magazine 


Portable phonograph 

Smokes 

Khaki sweater, helmet or wristlets 
Wool sleeping socks 

Candy 

Khaki water basin 

Mascot 

Khaki handkerchiefs 

Puzzles and games 

Waterproof clothes roll 

Wrist watch 

Rubber lined tobacco pouch 

Silver pencil 

Framed photograph 

Match case 

Fountain pen with ink pellets 
Trench mirror 

oar kit 
Wool lined leather gloves 
Compass 


WHAT TO GIVE A CHILD 


Bathrobe 

Suit of clothes 
Handkerchiefs 
Gloves 

Rain coat and hat 
Fur set 

Toys 

Hair ribbons 

Dog 

Books 

Bible 

Writing desk 

Bank account 
Pushmobile 
Clothing 

Skates 

Hosiery 

Knitted cap and scarf 
Candy 

Bicycle 

Fountain pen 
Watch 

Books ¥ 
Sweater 

Birthstone 
Subscription to magazine 
Comb and brush 
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AUTO BODY POLISH 
Agents are making from $2.00 to 
$10.00 per day selling DUDLEY’S 
AUTO BODY POLISH. 

Makes old varnish look like new. 
FOR WOODWORK, PIANOS, 
FURNITURE, CARRIAGES, 
AUTOMOBILES AND 
BICYCLES. 

For Hardwood Floors it’s a Marvel. 

Cleans, disinfects and renews at 
the same time. Don’t fail to use 
it for dusting. 

A large sample outfit sent by mail 
prepaid for 50c. 


DUDLEY’S LEATHER & CHEMI- 
CAL WORKS, 


116 N. Main St., Muskogee, Okla. 





DREAMLAND THEATRE 


Latest motion pictures and high- 
class vaudeville. The right kind 
of Colored talent solicited; nothing 
but first-class performers need 
apply. 

MRS. LOULA T. WILLIAMS, 

Proprietor 
127 N. Greenwood St., Tulsa, Okla. 
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C.M.Nichols&Co. 


Cold 
Drinks, etc. Country Prod- 
uce Bought and Sold. 


Groceries, Fruits, Candies, 


Best Meals and Rooms 


Complete line of Overton-Hy- 
gienic Goods, Half-Century Maga- 


zine, Crisis, etc., on sale. 


EastSide of North Broadway 


Phone 34. Coweta, Okla. 
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AFRICAN EVENING STORIES 





HE Folk-lore and Fables known 

in “Kimbundu” as “Jisabu_ ni 
Misoso” (Fables and Conundrums) 
are the Unwritten Traditional History 
of the different tribes of Africa. 

The African boy and girl as soon as 
he or she is old enough to understand, 
is given instructions in the tribe’s lore 
and he or she is required to memorize 
them and when thus once learned they 
are seldom ever forgotten. 

The parents in their instructions and 
training of the children employ these 
tales and fables in giving examples 
of the consequences that take place 
in pursuing certain undertakings. 

At the “Bush School” these fables 
or stories form a part of the boy’s 
training. 

At the gatherings and social func- 
tions known in Kimbundu as “Kizom- 
ba” (“Izomba,” plural) ‘“Jisabu ni 
Misoso” (Fables and Conundrums) are 
the predominating elements of enter- 
tainments. Each adult is required to 
narrate one or more of these tales 
when his turn comes. 


The narrator before commencing the 
story would first give out the follow- 
ing signal “Obenu-diu” (Take it). To 
this the listeners would then reply: 
“Dize” (Let it come). The narrator 
would then begin his story by saying: 
“Nga teletele O kasabu kami ka.” (I 


By Nzua W. Perriera Vitulu. 


INTRODUCTION 


often tell my little story of) or “Ousa- 
bulia” (the story of.) 

At the conclusion of the story he 
would then add: “Nga teletele O kas- 
abu kami; mba, ka iiba nga zuba; 
mahezu.” (I have told my little story; 
whether it be geod, or bad, I have 
finished; this is the end.) At the word 
“mahezu” the listeners would reply, 
“A Nzambi” (Of God). 


These tales are seldom told in the 
day time, they are usually told at night 
around a fire side at the village’s pub- 
lic gathering place, if the gathering be 
a public one, and around the fire side 
in the yard or home if it be a private 
or family affair. 

Then they boys and girls attain the 
age or twelve or thirteen, they no long- 
er sleep in the same house with their 
parents, but sleep in the “Inzu ia ana a 
minzangala” (the young _ people's 
house) until they are married. Each 
sex has ‘its own quarters. It is then 
in these youth’s quarters that these 
traditional stories are studied, a mas- 
tered, and learned by the young people 
of the village. This is the only means 
offered to them by which to preserve 
their ancient and tribal history from 
one generation to another, owing to 
the fact that there are no books pub- 
lished containing these stories, and on 
the other hand, if there had been such 
publications, the boys and girls could 





not read them unless they were for- 
tunate enough to have been reached 
by some of the missionaries and thus 
learned to read and write at the mis- 
sion schools. 


Immediately after the boys and girls 
get into their beds one of them re- 
lates one of these stories as he has 
heard it told by one of the grown 
people and should he make a mistake 
he is quickly corrected by one of. his 
comrades who is more familiar with 
the story. When its narration is com- 
pleted its meaning and merits are dis- 
cussed and debated upon by all and 
after that another fellow starts a 
story. This story telling and discus- 
sion is repeated until all fall asleep. 


As a general rule, it is a matter of 
great difficulty for a stranger in 
Africa to obtain any desired informa- 
tion from the native and more so if 
the stranger be armed with paper and 
pencil. The native’s suspicions are 
then aroused and he imagines that the 
stranger perhaps is designing some 
sort of mischief upon him or his peo- 
ple. Nine times out of ten he will 
give you information that will lead 
you from the desired course, and should 
the case be that stories were being 
sought, then he will lie to you or nar- 
rate just enough of the story to make 
it interesting and then stop abruptly 
and say that he could not remember 
more of the tale. 


THE DAUGHTER OF THE SUN AND MOON 


The story is told of Lord Kimanueze 
who begot a male child. The child 
grew up and reached the age for mar- 
rying. 

His father said: “Son, marry.” The 
son said, “I will not marry a woman 
from the earth.” His father said, 
“Then where will you find a woman?” 
He replied, “It must be that I marry 
the daughter of Lord Sun and Lady 
Moon of Heaven.” 


The people said, “Who in this world 
can go to heaven where the daughter 
of Lord Sun and Lady Moon lives?” 
The son replied, “I don’t know, but she 
is the one I want and I will not marry 
here on earth.” 

He writes a letter of marriage and 
gives it to the Deer saying: “Take this 
up to Heaven.” The Deer says: “I can- 
not go to heaven.” He gives it to the 
Antelope. The Antelope says, “Lord, 
I cannot go to heaven.” He gives it 
to the Hawk. The Hawk says, “I can- 
not go to heaven. Indeed, I am equal 
to catching chickens, but when it comes 
to so great a feat as going to heaven, 
I’m not equal to it.” He gives it to the 
Vulture. Vulture says, “Young gen- 
tleman, I can only go half way up to 
heaven, and for this reason, therefore 
I cannot deliver your message.” The 
young man said, “What shal] I do?” 
He placed the letter in his box and 
kept quiet. 

The people of the Lord Sun and 
Lady Moon always came upon the 
earth for water. 

The frog finds the son of Lord Ki- 
manueze and says: “Young Master, 
give me your letter, and I will take 
it to heaven for you.” 

The young master answers the frog 
saying: “Get out, you devil, where 
people of life, and even those with 
wings failed to reach, do you claim to 
go there? How on earth can you reach 
heaven when it is all that you can do 
to hop around a short distance on 
earth?” 

Frog says: “Young Master, I’m 
equal to it; don’t belittle and underrate 
me.” 


The young man gives the Frog the 
letter and tells him that if he fails 
to deliver the letter he will give him 
a good thrashing. 

The Frog starts with the letter; he 
goes to the well where the people of 
the Lord Sun and Lady Moon get their 
water. He puts the letter in his mouth; 
he enters into the well and keeps quiet. 
In a little while the people of Lord 
Sun and Lady Moon come to get water. 
They place a jar into the well; Frog 
enters the jar. They finish filling the 
jars, lift them upon their heads with- 
out knowing that Frog had entered one 
of them. Arriving in heaven they place 
the jars in their places in the water 
room and go out. 

There was kept in the water room, 
a table. Frog comes out from the jar, 
spits out the letter, places it upon the 
table, goes and hides himself in one 
of the corners of the room. 

In a little while, Lord Sun, himself 
comes into the water room; he looks 
upon the table and sees a letter there- 
on; he takes it and inquires saying: 
“Where did this letter come from?” 
The servants answer: “Lord, we don’t 
know.” Lord Sun opens the letter and 
reads it. The letter says: “I am the 
son of Lord Kimanueze of Tumba of 
Ndala on earth. I want to marry the 
daughter of Lord Sun and Lady ‘Moon.” 

Lord Sun thinks and speaks in his 
heart saying: “Lord Kimanueze is a 
person from the earth and I am one 
from heaven; then who brought this 
letter up here?” He places the letter 
into his box and keeps quiet. 

When Lord Sun had finished read- 
ing the letter, Frag re-entered the jar 
and kept quiet. 

In a little while the jars were 
emptied and the the water girls lift 
them and come down upon the earth. 
They arrived at the well, placed the 
jars into the water; the Frog came 
out from the jar, went to the bottom 
of the well and remained there until 
the water girls had finished getting 
water and had returned to heaven. 

Frog then came out of the water 


and went into his village and kept 
quiet. 

When he had thus spent many days, 
the son of Lord Kimanueze asked the 
Frog saying: “You, young fellow, what 
did they say where you went with the 
letter?” The Frog replied, Lord, I de- 
livered your letter all right, but they 
have not yet returned an answer.” 

The son of Lord Kimanueze replied, 
“Little fellow, you are lieing! You 
never went there at all.” But the Frog 
replied, “Lord, just wait a little while 
and you will hear from where I went.” 

They waited six days; the son of 
Lord Kimanueze wrote another letter 
inquiring about his first letter saying, 
“I have written you Lord Sun and 
Lady Moon, my letter went, but you 
have not as yet given me an answer 
as to whether you accept or refuse 
my offer.” He fiaished writing the let- 
ter, sealed it, called the Frog and gave 
him the letter, telling him to take it 
where he took the first letter. The 
Frog took the letter and entered the 
well, keeping quiet at the bottom until 
the water girls from heaven arrive. 

In a little while the water girls de- 
scended; they arrived at the well, plac- 
ed the jars into the water and the Frog 
entered one of them. They finished fill- 
ing the jars, lifted them and went up 
to heaven on a spider’s web. They 
entered the water room, placed the jars 
therein and went out. As soon as 
they had gone the Frog jumped out of 
the jar, placed the letter on the table 
and hid in the corner. 


Shoftly after that Lord Sun passed 
through the water room; looked upon 
the table and saw the letter. He un- 
folded and read it. 

The letter said: “I am the son of 
Lord Kimanueze of Tumba of Ndala, 
on earth, I ask you, Lord Sun concern- 
ing my first letter sent you and to 
which I have not as yet received a re- 
ply.” Lord Sun said: “You girls, who 
always go after the water, are the ones 
who bring these letters here.” The 
girls replied: “Lord, it is not us.” 

(Continued on page 16) 
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PASSING THIRTY-NINE GRACEFULLY 


By Evelyn Northington 
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HIGH-BROWN SOAP 
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As much care should be exercised in 
the selection and use of a good toilet 
co 
ot 
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ANY women retain youth until 

they reach the fatal thirty-nine 
mark, then suddenly, almost overnight, 
it seems they find that none of the 
c.othes that were once so becoming 
are suitable. Colors that were so be- 
coming seem to make them hideous. 
The youthful dress that made her 
look so girlish, looks silly and frivoi- 
ous Her figure that was plump yet 
graceful, suddenly becomes bunchy and 
she discovers that there are wrinkles 
behind her ears and in her neck that 
she had never seen. It is indeed a trag- 
edy to most women to be thus suddenly 
changed from graceful, bewitching 
semi-girlhood to plump, sallow, despair- 
ing middle age. 

What can she do? She can’t be a 
girl forever, and she can’t hide her- 
self because she is losing her youthful 
beauty—not at thirty-nine. There are a eit ts 
too many, many useful years before “CC 2 tne a a, oe SS ep 
het for that. fhe can study heveclf, high, hold it tight just where it touches 


: the right side of the coil, tuck under 
however, with some excellent results. the ends and pin firmly. 


Let us begin with the head. Uusual- Do not draw the hair back too primly. 

ly the hair is a subject which fills the L°osen it a bit here and there to make 
E : : a graceful line. Do not be discouraged 

average middle aged woman with dis- if it takes two or three weeks for you 
couragement. Possibly she once had to master a graceful and becoming 
an abundance of hair, and paying very line 
little attention to it, it has been thin- Cold sparys and massage will pre- 
ning for some time. It becomes broken th k f b ; rfat 
and split and sometimes there isn’t prose nig eeaatiie hea; thee. anc aes DELAYS IN DELIVERY 
enough of it to arrange in any becom- ory In the latter case in all prob 
ing way. Perhaps she has always worn ability there will be the ugly, deep In case you do not receive your copy of the HALF-CENTURY MAGAZINB 
her hair low on her neck, and although lines just behind the ears and perhaps as premptly as you have heretofore, please be patient and remember that WE 
she finds it is no longer becoming, she 





soap as with one’s food. 


OUR HIGH-BROWN SAVON DE LUXE repre- 
sents the Acme of Perfection in scientific soap-mak- 
ing—it is daintily scented and its fragrance you will 
find delightful and pleasing. 


Put upin a handsome Brown and Gold package. 
Price 25c per cake. Manufactured by 
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The Overton-Hygienic Manufacturing Co. 
DEPT. H. C. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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cae acca ch : it b h if one has been fond of wearing heavy ARE AT WAR. Supplies for the troops, both in the American Army and in the 
ae ce aa aac te dae earrings, these lines will be deep in- Armies of our Allies are being handled by every railroad in America. More 
. 5 an t ‘ddl d deed, and the lobes of the ears will dham that, mony of the veliwag emolevers ce well te peste date have bem 
~ oe Wey oe 6 eee Oe be. somewhat elongated and coolrless. 

woman to dress her hair is to arrange It will require considerable patience drafted. Because of these things, second class mail is subject to some delay 
it in a French twist. The irons should to remove these lines, but they can in delivery. We ere making every effort to get your copy to you on time, bub 
= ae on the hair ae — -_ be removed if one is persistent. in case it is late, don’t assume that your copy is lost. Just make allowances 
absolutely necessary, an en they 5 

should not be hot enough to scorch it, Wrinkles are always dreaded. If for unforeseen delays, We thank you. 


for the hair does not grow so fast in they = lines that come from thought, 
middle life as it does on the head of a _ rsa > oe, of 
child. It is not a bad idea to go to a Caracter, they add to the face. Lines! 199999999606666066664664664644666666466666440646066066006 
hairdresser five or six times at inter. {70m straining the eyes, temper, pain| ~ ae 


vals of two or three weeks until one ° Wry, however, are undesirable and 
IT BLEACHES: 


becomes accustomed to arranging the should be eradicated. Daily massage 
RO-ZOL also clears the com- 


hair in the new way. and the application of a good cold 
plexion of all blemishes. 


To arrange the hair in 9 French cream and wrinkle plasters is splendid 
Keeps the skin Smooth—Firm—Fresh 


twist, part the hair from cide te side for removing these lines and the best 
and Youthful looking. Will positively re- 


: ults are obtained from massaging 

of the top of the head, about one third — : er 

of the way from the back. Now, from the face just before retiring. 
move blackheads, liver splotches, tan, pimples and 
freckles. 


the part make two side parts toward A clear complexion is the reward of 
Contains nothing that can possibly 


the back and half way down the back good health. And she whose complex- 
of the head. Connect them by another 0m is clear can wear many colors that 
injure the most sensitive skin. 
Price 25 Cents 








nding from side to side of the her sickly sister would not dare to 
- po yng boy This will give a think of. White is becoming to every- 
square section of hair. Comb it to the °¢ and black is becoming to most peo- 
top of the head, make an upstanding ple, especially when relieved with a 
loop, about three inches long, and wind white collar or yoke. ‘Soft shades of 
the bottom of this loop with the ends. tay and blue add to the mature face. 
Flatten the loop and pin it firmly to Loud clashing colors, gay gems detract 
the top of the head. Now make a and give a haggard appearance. If 
part in the front section of the loose ne is fond of jewelry, pearls will be 
hair about an inch and a half long ‘he most becoming to most people. 
and extending backward from the fore- Perhaps when she was younger she 
head, and just a little to the right of Wore short waisted gowns with impun- 
the middle of the head. Make a di- ity, but with the added years her figure 
agonal part, starting about the middle becomes Stocky and bunchy and the 
of the left eye and extending back short waisted garment makes her look 
to the crosswise part. Gather this too heavy and short. In this case she 
section of the hair made by these would do well to have her gowns made 
two partings in the hand, comb it back after one of the loose styles so popu- 
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Manufactured by 


The 





4 + 
over the coiled loop, tuck the ends un- /@F now and with the loose girdle or Overton - Hygienic 
der and pin firmly. Now part the belt just below the waistline. This will 
hanging back hair in the middle, gather essen her apparent size and oy her Mfg. Co. 
all the hair on the right side in one =_— of the grace she thought gone 
hand and brush it up high. Draw it *°TeVver- ; : bicnan, “Ill. 
firmly up to the back of the coil and _ The same is true of hats. As a girl Chicago, 
without loosing your hold on the she may have indulged in all the frivoli- : 
strand, tuck the long ends under this ties of fashion and looked “perfectly Write for Terms to Agents 
section of the hair and pin the strand stunning” but as she grows older she 


firmly in place. Now gather the left (Continued on page 16) 
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SPLENDID way to. entertain 

guests during the holidays is to 
arrange an evening musicale in your 
home. If the program is to be lengthy, 
and there is a variety of both instru- 
mental and vocal selections, it is well 
to remove all the furniture, except the 
piano from the back parlor and use 
the room as a stage for the performers. 
Decorate the room with holly and ever- 
green and have deep red shades on all 
the lights or better still, have your 
Christmas tree wired with small elec- 
tric lights, and use them for lighting 
the room. 

The drawing room may be decorat- 
ed in the same manner, the folding 
doors thrown open, and the room filled 
with sufficient small, light chairs to 
accommodate your guests. 

Programs may be printed for the 
occasion, in which case the name of 
the performer and the title of his selec- 
tion should be printed plainly and in 
the proper order. When you furnish 
your guests with programs, it is not 
necessary to make any announcements 
whatever. If you do not furnish your 
guests with printed programs, the 
hostess may announce each number 
herself, being careful that she pro- 
nounces the name of the performer 
clearly and correctly, and also the title 
of this selection. 

The musicale may be followed by an 
elaborate supper, or if the hostess pre- 
fers, supper may divide the musicale. 
Ordinarily when supper is served after 
the entertainment, it is rather simple, 
consisting merely of. sandwiches, and 
boullion or coffee, or punch and cake 
or ices. 

The hostess should: stand in the 
drawing room to greet each guest. 
Even after the music begins she should 
be seated near the drawing room door 
to quietly welcome tardy guests and 
see that they are seated. When the 


music is over and the supper is being 

LOWER PRICES DESPITE THE WAR | serves she secs tna: most ofthe chairs 
are taken out, and then she moves about 

Ap acceptable and apprepriate gift among her guests making introductions 


; and exchanging a few words with as 
for a Birthday or Xmas many persons as possible. 





CAN YOU WRITE GOOD SHORT 
STORIES DEALING WITH 
COLORED LIFE? 


If you can, we have 
some money for you 


WE PAY CASH 


etery manuscripts Let them be bt, atry, full of action, romance, 
—- sentiment, and Tet them have ne difficulties fer the understanding. 
If you can write such a story let us hear from you 


The Half-Century Magazine 


Chicago 











Present, Dressing rooms should be provided 
SECSESESS 
No. 1075— : . 
Rie? tied (Weaihes he view of the increased supply of 


bituminous coal now available, U.S. 
Fuel Administrator A. H. Garfield has 
issued an order modifying the fuel re- 
strictions put upon the manufacturer 
of different clay products and also the 
restrictions on the consumption of fuel 
in the manufacture of cement. 

A new price schedule for anthracite 
coal, revised to meet increased consents 
has been announced. by Fuel Admini- 
strator Garfield effective on coal ex- 
amined on and after November Ist. 
On that date approximately sixty per- 
cent of the estimated season’s supply 
had been mined and all of this under 
Mr. Garfield’s order will be sold at ex- 
isting prices. 

The new schedule includes only the 
actual additional cost of a recent stabil- 
ization of anthracite wages, found by 
the conference of National labor ad- 
justing agencies to be considerably be- 
low the standard of wages paid in the 
bituminous industry. Urgent appeals 

: ; . : by operators for further increases to 

Sent by mail or express, charges prepaid on receipt of price. If on receipt , : 
yeu do net find this to be the best value to be had for the money, or if you] ™eet losses now said to be incurred at 


j retu ; eerfully | Various mining operations were dis- 
aes aa adinctnaaieaeiaatiaaacianss heeiieitaatinn ’ allowed. The industry was advised that 


such deficiencies would have to be met 
THE CHICAGO WATCH & JEWELRY co. without recourse to the public. The 
5207 8. STATE 8ST. DEPT. 412. 


Watch, extra heavy gold plated 
good finish, with nickel jeweled 
movement, and a detachable, con- 
vertable self adjusting braclet, to 
fit any size wrist. Watch can be 
worn on guard chain or chatelaine 
pin. Our net price $4.50 each. 





Ne. 120. 


No. 120— 

Gents, Octagon shape, 12 
size, open, thin model watch, 
5 year gold filled case, fitted 
with a Swiss, nickel adjusted 
7 jewel lever escapement 
movement, gold filled solder- 
ed links Waldemar chain, 
with fancy engraved gold 
filled cigar cutter combina- 
tion. Each put up complete 
in Octagon shape velvet lin- 
ed display box as illustrated, 
attractive low price, $6.50 
each. 





No. 1075. 


schedule announced carries forward 
without charge the existing differential 
between the large companies and the 
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for the men as well as women. The 
guests should rest their wraps on en- 
tering, then greet the ‘hostess, secure 
a program and find their seats. 
Throughout all numbers discreet silence 
should be maintained. Late arrivals 
should await a propitious moment at 
which to enter the drawing room and 
find their seats. At the conclusion of 
the evening the hostess will expect to 
be sought out and thanked for the eve- 
ning’s entertainment. 

For an evening musicale the men 
wear full evening dress, the host as 
well as the guests. The women wear 
decollete gowns, jewels and light 
gloves, 

When a hostess wishes to invite a 
number of friends to a musicale she 
simply posts her visiting card, upon 
the the left hand corner of which is 
written ,Wednesday, December 25th, at 
nine o’clock, musicale or musicale and 
dancing, in case dancing is to follow 
the program. The joint cards of hus- 
band and wife or mother and daughter 
may be used, bearing this inscription: 

Mr. and Mrs. ‘Clarence McIntosh 

Wednesday, December 25th 
Musicale and Dancing 
Nine o’clock to 
Midnight 
501 Garland Court 


When elaborate preparations have 
been made for the concert the hostess 
should send out engraved cards of in- 
vitation from ten days to two weeks 
in advance of the time chosen in some- 
thing like the following terms: 


Mr. and Mrs. Philip Watkins 
request the pleasure of 
pedis, see Company 
at a musicale 
on Wednesday evening, January ist 
at ten o’clock 
4506 St. Lawrence Avenue 


Such an invitation should be prompt- 
ly accepted. or declined in the formai 
terms of the third person. When the 
hostess simply announces herself at 
home, with music, the recipient of such 
an invitation accepts by attending; and 
if prevented from attending sends his 
or her cards to the hostess’ house while 
the musicale is in progress. 


INCREASE IN PRICE OF COAL 


individual operators in favor of the 
latter 

Fuel Administration engineers found 
that the actual increased cost per ton 
because of labor and other things 
amounts to $1.05. 

The inroads made by the influenza 
on thé ranks of the miners and other 
causes have caused a decrease in the 
production of coal. Therefore the 
American householders are asked to 
conserve coal, especially the anthracite 
as much as possible in order that a 
margin of safety to protect the public 
this winter may be assured. 

In order that no confusion or mis- 
understanding resulting from the sign- 
ing of the armistice might ensue, U. S. 
Fuel Administrator Garfield has given 
notice that the rules and regulations 
and the supervision of the Fuel Admin- 
istration now in force will continue un- 
til the promulgation of the treaty of 
peace 

The Fuel Administration will give 
school children a course of instruction 
in the saving of natural gas. A saving 
of $36,000,000.00 can be effected by the 
proper adjustment of cooking appli- 
ances used by more than 2,000,000 
domestic consumers. It is believed that 
2,000,000,000 cubic feet of gas can be 
saved per month in this manner. This 
would release enough coal to send a 
15,000 ton ship across the seas every 
day in the month. 
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CHRISTMAS DELICACIES 


By Leona Eldridge Forver 


HRISTMAS is so essentially 

the children’s season, that 

every effort should be made to 

make it pleasant and long-to- 
be remembered. It is really hard to 
think of the holiday season without 
candies and cakes of various kinds with 
which to fill stockings, trim the tree 
and tables. If the boys come home 
from camp they appreciate these 
things too, and if they don’t come home 
for the holidays they will appreciate a 
‘box of them from home. 


Our limited sugar allowance does not 
allow much for candy making and no 
true American will use more than his 
share. Therefore it will be necessary 
to resort to a number of substitutes 
in the making of candy and other 
sweets. Maple sugar, honey, molasses 
and glucose can be used in the making 
of candies and thus save a great deal 
of white sugar for those overseas who 
need it more than we do. 

Popcorn contains more nutriment 
than cornmeal or any other breakfast 
food, its fuel value being 1,880 calories 
to the pound. Popcorn buttered, salt- 
ed or with molasses makes a whole- 
some and _ inexpensive’ confection. 


Fruit Pudding. 

1 Ib. prunes 4 cup sugar 
1 cup water 1 lemon rind 
4 slices stale bread 

Put the prunes into a stew pan with 
the water and sugar and the lemon 
rind, thinly peeled. Stew gently until 
the prunes are soft, turn them into a 
bowl and, when cool, remove the stones, 
Grease a pudding dish and line it all 
around with the stale bread. Pour in 
the prunes and their liquor; .cover the 
top with the slices of stale bread, put 
the pudding into a moderate oven and 
bake for thirty minutes. When done 
turn out on a hot dish and decorate 
with fresh or canned apricot slices. 
Serve with a hot lemon sauce. 


Rainbow Pudding. 

orange peel grated 

qt. milk 

cup sugar 

tablespoonfuls cornstarch 
tablespoonfuls cocoa 

tablespoonfuls currant jelly 
Grate the peel of the orange and put 
it into a stew pan with the milk and 
sugar; bring to the boiling point and 
edd the cornstarch which has been wet 
with a little milk. Let it boil until it 
thickens, then divide it into three por- 
tions. Color one portion brown with 
the cocoa, one pink with the currant 
jelly and the other will have been col- 
ored already with the orange peel, Drop 
in a wetted mold, alternating the colors 
so that it will resemble a rainbow. Let 
it stand until well set before using. 
Serve with whipped cream. 

Popcorn Balls. 
qt. popcorn 

1 cup sugar 
YZ cup corn syrup 

Y% cup water 


bo BO OTS Ft tt 


2 tablespoons molasses 
1 tablespoon butter substitute 
1 *-rsnoon salt 

Pick over the popped corn, discard- 
ing all hard kernels, and finely chop the 
corn, or put it through a meat grinder, 
using a coarse knife. Put sugar, corn, 
syrup, and water in a saucepan, stir 
until it boils, and cook to 270 degrees 
F., or until candy cracks when tried 
in cold water. Add corn, stir until 
well mixed, return to fire a moment 
to loosen it, then pour on buttered slab 
or tray and roll with rolling pin as 





Dates, currants, figs and raisins, while 
not ag sweet as sugar furnish almost 
as much energy as is found in sugar 
candy. A combination 9f dried fruits 
and nuts makes a good filling for the 
Christmas boxes which, except for the 
war would be filled with fudge and 
bonbons. 


thin as possible and cut in squares or 
roll in round balls and allow to harden. 


Chocolate Nougats. 

cup marshmallows 

cup almond paste 

cup pistachio nuts 

cup candied cherries 
Put marshmallows and almond paste 
in a double boiler, and stir and heat 
until melted and well blended. Add 
nuts and cherries cut in small pieces, 
and spread half an inch thick on a 
pan or slab sprinkled with confection- 
er’s sugar. When firm cut in bars 
one and one-half inches long and half 
an inch wide, Dip, if desired, in coat- 
ing chocolate. 

Nut Loaf Cake. 

1% cupfuls sugar 
3 eggs 
34 cupful milk 
3 cups flour 
24 cupful butter 
2 teaspoonfuls baking powder 
1 cup pecans or hickory nuts 
1 teaspoonful vanilla 
1 pinch of salt 

‘Cream the butter and sugar, stir in 
the beaten yolks of eggs and beat well. 
Add the vanilla, milk and flour sifted 
with the baking powder and salt. Add 
the nut meats broken into small pieces, 
and then the stiffly beaten whites of 
two eggs. Bake in an oblong shaped pan. 
For icing use the white of one egg to 
which has been added one tablespoon- 
ful of water Beat in confectionary 
sugar, a little at a time, until the ic- 
ing is stiff enough to spread. If you 
prefer cooked icing, mix two cupfuls 
of sugar with one half cupful water 
and one-fourth teaspoonful cream of 
tartar. Boil without stirring until it 
threads, pour into the beaten whites 
of two eggs. Beat until thick and add 
flavoring, Decorate with flower petals 
of candies and leaves and steams cut 
from citron or angelica. 

Camouflage Caramels. 

1 cup figs 
1 cup dates 
2 cups walnuts 

‘Wash and stone the dates, wash the 
figs and remove the stems. Put with 
the nuts through a food chopper. Mix 
together thoroughly, and press firmly 
three-fourths of an inch thick, into a 
small buttered pan. Cut in squares 
and wrap in buttered paper. 
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& Service shows itself in 
use and we all purchase 
* things to use them. You 
z could never even guess 
: the quality of Hygienic 
Pet Baking Powder un- 
til you have used it, 
and then the results 
will be so entirely 
satisfactory you 
will always have a 
can in your pantry. 
Some manufacturers 
draw very attractive 


ing Powder and its pro- 
eee entero ete reer oe 


We comply with all pure food 
standards. 





HYGIENIC PET BAKING POWDER 


For Cakes, Pastries, Biscuits, and ALL Particular Baking 


biscuit 
look more 


painted 


however, 


biscuit to 
breakfast. 


Powder has been man- 


leavening purposes. 


For sale by reliable dealers. 
10 and 20 cents per can. 


OVERTON-HYGIENIC MFG. CO. 
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CHICAGO 
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ducts, but—remember a 
may 
tempting 
than a real biscuit— 
you would 
never buy the painted 
serve for 


of any baking powder 
is determined by its 
leavening strength and 
Hygienic Pet Baking 


ufactured primarily for 
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Of All Sad Words Of Tongue Or Pen 


The saddest are those uttered by the Newsdealer who tells you 


that he has sold every copy of the Half-Century. Order in advance. 
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AIDA HAIR POMADE 


[Aida Overton Walker] 


will say: 
for.” Aida pomade is 
also used as a daily 
Hair Dressing, making 
rough hair soft and 
pliable. 

Price 25 Cents 


Manufactured by 
Overtoa-Hygienic Mfg. Co. 
Dept. H. C. CHICAGO, ILL. 


CREATED FOR UTILITY AND FASHION 


PSPSPS SSS 


A perfect Hair Dressing, especially prepared 
for usage with the irons. Gives the hair a natural 
soft and silken lustre and keeps it in the desired 
position in the warmest weather. If you are 
not one of its users, buy a can today and you 
“It is just what I am looking 
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THE BEST COMB 
Your MONEY CAN BUY 


tan Sell 


A large brass comb, wooden 
handle, polished steel ferrules, 
will hold heat longer than any 
comb now sold. 


With metal holder... $1.25 
Same comb, small size... .75 


A heavy 
metal 
Puller, 
Handsomely 
finished. 
Unusual 
value. 

Price $1.00 
Winona Hair 
Emporium 
5011 S. Wa 
bash Ave. 


Chicago, IIL. 
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WHEN DREAMS COME TRUE 


Think of the realization of your fondest dream—tThe perpetu- 
ation of youth and beauty. 


You can make this dream come true by using 


Hygienic Peroxide Vanishing Cream 
a product of a rare order 
Dripping with fragrance and soothing coolness. 


Especially prepared for oily complexions—delightful af- 
ter shaving. 


Manufactured by:— 


THE OVERTON-HYGIENIC MFG. CO. 


Chicago, II. 
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Do You Like Good Perfumes? 








THEN TRY 


OUR PERFUMES 
TOILET WATERS 


If you wish Lasting Perfumes and Toilet Waters in the true flower odors 
use some of these: 


~~ 
$9000000545050650565500485455554848055555505540E55H0EE88 





LES FLEURS—A combination of flowers. 

HIGH-BROWN—A fragrant, lasting odor, originated by us. 
DIANANIS—Something new and original. 

LE TREFLE—The true odor of a clover blossom. 


VIOLET, ROSE, CRAB APPLE, LILAC, and a number of other popular 


odors. 


we also manufacture a line of Sachet Powders. 


MADEBY 


The Overton-Hygienic Manufacturing Co. 
DEPT 


. H. C., CHICAGO 
PUOUEUQUEUGUUUUEOUEGUUECCGUREOUCUCUEUCUEROOEOUUUECUDEGUUSUCUEERCEERESEOUUEREUEEACTELOGECUCOREU ERAT EGET EERETE 
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HE plans for food conservation for 

world relief to be emphasized in 
the campaign to be carried out the first 
week in December, incident to the. pres- 
entation in the schools, lodges and 
clubs, societies and churches, of Mr. 
Hoover’s message on the program of 
conservation for the immediate future 
is developing with great satisfaction to 
the workers in the organized forces of 
the United States Food Administration. 
The initial reading of the message will 
occur on Conservation Sunday, Decem- 
ber lst in the churches and other re- 
ligious organizations which assemble. 

The message includes a special ap- 
peal and reason for individual partici- 
pation in the new conservation program 
of voluntary control in order to meet 
the international food needs. To stop 
saving now would be like aiding an 
enemy of humanity. For some time 
yet we shall have neutrals, allies and 
our own soldiers to supply with food 
through the result of saving on the 
part of the American people, and in 
addition we may share even with our 
conquered foe. 

In no other way can social order 
be restored in German territory and 
elsewhere in Europe. 

Every meeting held by Colored peo- 
ple during the first week in December 
is arranging to feature the Conserva- 
tion idea. 

The organization of the Colored peo- 
ple under the auspices of the Food 
Administration has developed satisfac- 
torily and received the support of all 
the leaders in every part of the couns 
try. Special interest is centered in the 
arrangement made with the Federation 
of Colored Women’s Clubs in various 





THE UNITED STATES FOOD ADMINISTRATION SAYS: 





sections to assist the Negro State Di- 
rectors and county representatives dur- 
ing the great drive December Ist to 
7th. 

The postponement of Conservation 
Week to December 2nd because of the 
influenza epidemic, which is apparently 
over, has only added to the ranks of 
our workers and given time to 
strengthen the organization to carry 
out the propaganda. Ernest T. At- 
well, head of the-Negro Section states: 
“The responses received from the Ne- 
gro leaders of National influence have 
been very gratifying. They indicate 
an interest in and a willingness to de- 
liver the new food message. Our State 
Directors and county committees are 
awaiting the signal to start the great- 
est activity in food education ever wit- 
nessed among our people. The same 
co-operation will be given the Food Ad- 
ministration in its fight against famine 
in Europe, and in support of the relief 
measures for Belgium and others, as 
has been true in the fight against au- 
tocracy.” 

The important part that food—its 
production, wise distribution and con- 
servation—will play in the affairs of 
the Nations -is difficult for many to 
realize. It has taken the great world 
crisis to teach that it is an outstand- 
ing factor, not only in war, but of in- 
estimable value in peace, affecting not 
only economics and subsistence but also 
as a means of healing the cancer of so- 
cial unrest. 

When the history of this period shall 
have been written, it will fail of its 
purpose if it does not emphasize that 
food has been a contributing factor 
in the winning of victory for the higher 
ideals and for humanity. 


THE DAUGHTER OF THE SUN AND MOON (Continued from page 12) 


Lord Sun, being somewhat doubtful 
wrote a letter to the son of Lord Ki- 
manueze saying: “You, who are send- 
ing me marriage letters for my daugh- 
ter, if that be the real case, then you 
are the man yourself must bring in 
person the wooing present, that I may 
also know you.” He completed the let- 
ter, folded it, placed it upon the table 
and vacated the room. The Frog came 
out from his corner, took the letter, 
put it into his mouth, and entered the 
jar. 

When the water jars became empty, 
the water girls came, lifted up the jars 
went to the spider’s cord and descended 
upon the earth. They arrived at the 
well, placed the jars into the water, 
and the Frog went to the bottom of 
the well. As soon as the girls had 
ascended to heaven with their water, 
tne Frog came out, went into the vil- 
lage and kept quiet. 

Evening having arrived, he said: “I 
will go now to deliver the letter.” He 
went directly to the house of the son 
of- Lord Kimanueze and knocked upon 
the door. The son of Lord Kimanueze 
inquired: “Who?” 

“I am Mainu, the little Frog,” is the 
reply. 

The son of Lord Kimanueze arose 
from the bed where he lay and said: 
“Enter.” 


The Frog entered, gave him the let- 


PASSING THIRTY-NINE GRACEFULLY 


must use care in the selection of a hat. 
Slender girlhood may wear a hat the 
size of a peanut and be considered chic 
but round faced forty will appear per- 
fectly ridiculous, for her tiny hat will 
be all out of proportion with her heavy 
body. On the other hand, the girl with 
a long slender neck looks well in the 
extremely large picture hat, but the 


ter and went out. The son of Lord 
Kimanueze unfolded the letter and read 
it. He was well pleased with what 
Lord Sun had stated in the letter. Af- 
ter reading he said to himself: “Then 
the Frog told me the truth when he 
said that I should hear and see from 
where he went with the letter, if I 
would only wait a little while!” He 
remained quiet and went to sleep. 


In the morning he took forty macutas 
($1.20) and enclosed it in a letter say- 
ing: “You, Lord Sun and Lady Moon, 
I am sending you the contract; I, my- 
self will remain here to seek the wed- 
ding gift, and you there can send me 
the price of the wedding.” He finished 
the letter, called the Frog, gave him 
the letter and money saying: “Take 
these to heaven to Lord Sun and Lady 
Moon. 

Mainu, the Frog, started and arrived 
at the well. He put the letter and 
money into his mouth, entered the well, 
went to the bottom and kept quiet. 

In a little while the water girls ar- 
rived at the well, placed the jars into 
the water, the Frog entered one of 
them and kept quiet. The girls fin- 
ished getting the water, lifted the jars, 
and ascended to heaven upon the 
spider’s web. They arrived in the 
water room, placed the jars in their 
places and went out. 

(Continued in January Issue.) 


(Continued from page 13) 


woman whose neck has fattened until 
her head seems to be resting directly 
on her shoulders can never hope to 
wear a wide brimmed hat. 

With proper physical care and a little 
pains in the selection of clothes one 
could be just as attractive after passing 
the thirty-ninth birthday as in the 
morning of youth. 
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If It’s Funny—Laugh 





HE KNEW. 

“Ned,” said the teacher, “can you 
name two important things obtained 
from the seal?” 

“Yes ma'am,” was the prompt reply, 
“sealing wax and kerosine oil.” 





TOO BAD. 

A little schoolgirl of one of the wes- 
tern fruit valleys went to her moun- 
tain home for week ends. One Fri- 
day she failed to turn up at her home, 
and a hue and cry went out that Lydia 
was lost in the woods. Bears had been 
seen in the neighborhood, so it was 
feared she had come to harm. 

Eight year old Annie told teacher 
about it with gusto. 

Two days later Lydia was discovered 
safe and sound at the home of an aunt 
in another valley, Annie brought the 
news to teacher again. 

“Lydia wasn’t et up a bear after 
all. Ain’t it too bad? My mother 
was going to put it in the county 
paper.” 





THE DOCTOR SPEAKS 

Grocer: “Say, Doc, you charge some 
people more than others, don’t you? 
People with money for instance?” 

The Doctor: “Sometimes.” 

Grocer: “Well suppose I charged you 
that way?” 

The Doctor: “That would be all right 
provided you didn’t charge poor peo- 
ple anything at all—a custom not un- 
known to doctors.” 





DIVIDED BY SUBTRACTION. 
Isabel—“‘Time separates the best 
friends.” 
John—“Yes, eleven years ago ‘we 
were both ninteen, and now you’re 
twenty-four and I’m thirty.” 





MINING JUST THE SAME. 

“Well, Jake, I hear you are working 
again. What business are you engaged 
in?” 

“T’se engaged in de mining business, 
suh.” 

“Mining? What kind, coal, silver, 
diamond or gold mining?” 

“None of dem things. I’se in de 
calcimining business,” said Jake. 





KNEW SOME OF THEM 
“Do you know the seven wonders of 
the world?” 
“No, but I know three of them.” 
“Only three?” 
“Well, I’ve only been married three 
times.” 





A BIT WORRIED. 

George had been playing with Lillian, 
one of triplets, until his parents teased 
him about his “girl.” One afternoon 
George’s mother was sitting on the 
porch. George, Lillian and a few other 
children were playing in the yard. 
Suddenly he left the group and com- 
ing to his mother said: “Mother, when 
you marry a triplet, do you have to 
marry all three of them.” 





THROUGH WITH THE MULE 

Prospective customer: “Do you want 
to sell that mule?” 

Erastus Pinkney: “Whur do you all 
live?” 

Prospective Customer: “What’s that 
got to do with it, I’ve got the money?” 

Erastus Pinkney: “I ain’t gine ter 
sell him ter nobody what lives less dan 
two hunderd miles erway. When I 
sells him I wants ter git rid ob him an’ 
1 don’ want ter hear no conversation 
"bout him.” 


GOOD COMPARISON 
Numm: “Kissing a girl is like a bottle 
of olives.” 
Skull: “Why so?” 
Numm: “If you can get one, the rest 
come easy.” 





NOT KEEN ABOUT IT. 

Sweet Young Thing—“I suppose you 
will be glad when your time is up, won’t 
you?” 

Prisoner—“I can’t say, I’m keen 
about it. You see I’m in for life.” 





PRETTY GOOD. 

Two men were hotly discussing the 
merits of a book. Finally one of them, 
himself an author, said to the other: 
“No John, you can’t appreciate it. You 
never wrote a book yourself.” 

“No,” retorted John, “and I never 
laid an egg, but I’ll be darned if I 
ain’t a better judge of omlet than any 
hen.” 





NOT MUCH INCONVENIENCE 

Surgeon (to Mate after operation., 
“I’m sorry Mate, I don’t know what 
I was thinking about, but there’s a 
sponge missing and I think it must have 
been left inside of you.” 

(Mate: “Oh, never mind that, let it 
be. I don’t feel no particular pain 
from it, but I do feel uncommonly 
thirsty.” 





GO EASY, GO EASY. 

Sandy and John were sitting in a 
car when a pretty girl got in and 
smiled at the former. He raised his 
het. 

“Do you know her?” asked the Eng- 
lishman. 

“Oh, yes, very well,” the Scot re- 
plied. 

“Well, shall we go and sit over beside 
her, and then you can introduce me?” 
asked his companion. 

“Wait a bit,” returned the canny 
Scot, “she has not paid her fare yet.” 





INFREQUENT SMOKER. 

Several ladies sat in the clubroom 
discussing the virtues of their hus- 
bands over their knitting. 

“Mr. Brown,” said one of them refer- 
ring to her life partner; “never drinks 
and never swears; indeed he has no 
bad habits.” 

“Does he never smoke,” someone 
asked, 

“Yes, he smokes a good cigar just 
after he has had a good meal. But on 
an average he doesn’t smoke over once 
a month.” 

Some of her club mates smiled, but 
she did not seem to understand the 
reason. 





A GOOD SENSE OF HUMOR. 

Mrs. Featherhead could hardly con- 
tain herself until her husband came 
home, to tell him the excruciating joke 
on the janitor. 

“He’s just found out why we had no 
heat in the flat last winter,” she chir- 
ruped as she met her husband at the 
door, 

“Why?” asked Featherhed. 

“He wanted to burn some papers this 
morning and discovered that there was 
no furnace in the building.” 





A PATIENT PATIENT. 

Brown’s doctor was a land __ specu- 
lator. When not making out prescrip- 
tions he was making out mortgages. 
It was when in a dual state of mind 
that he gave Brown the following in- 
structions along with the prescription. 

“One half down and the balance evéry 
six months for four years.” 





A SET OF BOOKS 
FOR EVERY READER 


OF THE 


Half-Century Magazine 


MAKE YOUR OWN SELECTION 


Learn to knit, crochet, tat. Full instructions and 
patterns in making all kinds of crocheted, knitted and 
tatted novelties. 


Book No. 1: Contains patterns for yokes of various kinds. 

Bood No. 2: Edgings and insertions. 

Book No. 3: Cluny laces. 

Book ‘No. 4: Bedspreads, scarfs, pillows, etc. 

Book No. 6: Caps, doilies and collars. 

Book No. 6: Tatting and Maltese crochet, 

Book No. 7: Boudoir Caps, towel edges, etc. 

Book ‘No. 8: Yokes for combinations, nightgowns, etc. 

Book No. 9: New Ideas in Breakfast caps, yokes, edges, centerpieces, ete. 


Book No. 10: Baby bonnets, aprons, Dressing table sets. 
Book No. 11: 
Book No. 12: Marie Antoinette patterns, curtains, Cluny edges, 


Knitted garments for men, boys and soldiers. 


Book No. 13: Miscellaneous crochet patterns. 
Book No. 14: 
Book No. 15: Knitting for children, infants ,dolls, etc. 


THE OFFERS ARE AS FOLLOWS: 


Knitted Garments for ladies and misses. 


No. 1—Any ONE of these books GIVEN with a sub- 
scription at $1.00 a year, sent direct to us. 


No. 2—Any THREE of these books GIVEN with a 
2 years’ subscription sent direct to us. 


to us. . 


No. 3—Any SIX of these books GIVEN with a sub- 
scription for THREE YEARS, sent direct 
to us. 


THE HALF CENTURY MAGAZINE, 


5202 Wabash Avenue 
Chicago, Ills. 


Gentlemen: 


I am interested in offer No. ......... and you may 
enter my subscription for ......... years, for which 


find enclosed $n. ccccceeccee0 (One dollar for one year, 
two dollars for two years, three dollars for three years.) 
I icipated ne cpa emelae ipcae i 
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Get Black’s Blue Book 





6446 ST LAWRENCE AVENUE, 





will 
Pro- 
mote 
Full 
Growth 
{ of Hair. 
will 
Also 
Restore 
the 
Strength, 
Vitality and 
the Beauty of 
the Hair. 


If Your Hair 


Is Dry and Wiry, Try 
EAST INDIA HAIE 
GROWER 


If you are bothered with 

Falling Hair, Dandruff, Itch- 

ing Scalp, or any Hair Trou- 

ble, we want you to try a 

jar of East India Hair 

Grower. The remedy con- 

tains medical properties that 

go to the roots of the Hair, 

stimulate the skin, helping nature to do 

its work. Leaves the hair soft and 

silky. Perfumed with a balm of a thou- 

aa flowers. The best known remedy 

for Heavy and beautiful Black Eye- 

Brows, also restores Gray Hair to its 

Natural Color. Can be used with Hot 
Iron for Straightening. 


Price, Sent by Mail, 50c. 


8. D. LYONS, General Agent 
314 E. Second St. Oklahoma City, Okla. 
10c extra for postage. 
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Is Your Church in Debt? 


YOU CAN 


Give $50.00 to $100.00 


AND NOT MISS IT 


We have an excellent plan by which you car easiiy 
earn $50.00 or more within a few days and aot in- 
terfere with your regular duties. Write us for par- 
Be sure to give us your pastor’s same 
and the pame of your church as well as your own. 


: Address 

= e 

: The Church Aid Dept. 
3 Care of 

* THE HALF-CENTURY MAGAZINE 


3 5202 Wabash Ave, 
* Chicago. 
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AND BE POSTED ON 


Who’s Who and What’s What 


IN CHICAGO AND VICINITY 


é Colered People’s Business and Professional Direetery 
| = and Guide for Chicago is now ready and going fast 


Send 35 Cents in Stamps to 


wf Black’s Blue Book Co. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


Notary Public Office Phone 3337 
H. A. GUESS 
Lawyer 
Probate and Land Titles a Specialty 
Real Estate Handled 
Office 303 E. Archer St. 
Tulsa, Okla. 








PERSPIRATION 
SPOILS GOOD CLOTHES 


PU-RI 


DESTROYS ALL 
ODORS. 





Price 25 Cents 





At All Drug Stores. 








DEATH TO RHEUMATISM 


The world can be relieyed of rheumatism 
by using this master remedy. 

THE FAMOUS JAPANESE 
ANTI-RHEUMATIC POWDERS. 
These powders when taken penetrate the 
entire system and absorb the uric acid, 
then pass off through the bowels, move the 
cause, and the trouble will disappear. 15 

days treatment only $1.00, postage 10c. 

Wanted—General managers for states, 
counties and cities. Also local agents want- 
ed. Special terms offered. 


DIXIE SALES AGENCY 
3350 Vernon Ave. Chicago, Il. 
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A Good Floor Mop. 
SPLENDID floor mop can be 
made from cast off stockings and 

socks. When stockings or socks can 
be used no longer, and cannot be mend- 
ed slit them lengthwise into half inch 
strips to within a finger’s length from 
the top. Tie several of them together 
and fasten them firmly to the end of a 
discarded broom handle. First cut a 
groove in the handle toward the end 
to hold the string. Dip the mop thus 
made into a solution made of half a 
cupful of melted paraffin and one cup- 
ful of kerosine, and allow the mixture 
to dry on, To keep th mop in good 
condition when not in use, rol] it tightly 
and press it into a paper bag.—Mrs. 
A. N. M., Newark, N. J. 
A Nutty Flavor. 

For those ‘who like a nutty flavor in 
cake, just add a teaspoonful of peanut 
butter to the cake batter and it will 
give it a fine rich flavor. A small 
amount may be added to the fat in 
which potatoes are fried. It gives an 
unusual flavor and makes them more 
palatable—Mrs. M. S. F., Wagoner, 
Okla. 


Christmas Tree Hint. 


If you have a Christmas tree for 
the kiddies this year be sure to place 
it in a room that has a waxed floor, 
or if you have no waxed floor, place it 
on a bare varnished table. The grease 
that drops from the candles will drop 
on this varnished surface and when 
the tree is taken down it may be 
dissolved with a little turpentine, and 
thus give a good polish to the article. 
—L. B. C., Ittabena, Miss. 


Rosebuds and Buttons. 

Fine pink and blue stockings that 
are too worn for further use, can be 
used to make frogs, buttons, rosebuds, 
and other useful things. For a rose- 
bud, cut an inch wide strip and fold 
in the edges, then fold in half cross- 
wise, and roll round and round until 
it is the desired size. The stem, leaves 
and calyx are made from green ribbon. 
Button molds covered with this silk 
are useful in trimming garments of all 
kinds. The silk in the stocking stretch- 
es more readily and covers more 
smoothly Inch wide strips of stock- 
ings pressed flat and the ends turned 
in, may be braided together to make 
unique girdles, hat bands, crowns and 
many other things—Mrs. M, O. L, 
Clarksburg, W. Va. 


A Level. 


A splendid substitute for a level is 
a smal] round bottle, about a two ounce 
size, filled within a few drops of the 
stopper with water. Lay this on your 
shelf or on the floor to be leveled and 
when the bubble in the bottle is in the 
exact center of the bottle, the article 
is level—Mrs. W. M. G. Muskogee, 
Okla. 

A Thread Hint. 


If the spool of thread is soaked in 
water overnight and allowed to dry, it 
will not pucker. If thread breaks easi- 
ly, soak the spool of thread in water, 
for about two minutes. This rule ap- 
plies to any quality of thread—WMrs. 
L. R. S. Tishomingo, Okla. 


Soft Wash Cloths. 


Splendid wash cloths can be made 
from fine white stockings that are of 
no further use, Rip the stockings open 
and cut a square out of the tops. Sew 
two or three thicknesses together, and 
crochet or buttonhole the edges to- 
gether with pink or blue cotton.—L. V. 
M., Omaha, Neb. 


PIN MONEY HINTS 


AN EXCHANGE OF IDEAS 
Conducted by HELEN MARTIN 


To Clean a White Woolen Dress. 

If you are in despair over a white 
woolen dress or skirt which has become 
too soiled for use, try this method of 
cleaning it before you put it aside or 
go to the expense of sending it to a 
cleaner. Spread your dress out on 
the kitchen table or some other smooth 
surface, over a white cloth or paper, 
and cover it with a mixture made of 
equal parts of white corn meal and 
common salt. Let this stand a while 
until the mixture has thoroughly pene- 
trated the material. Then with a clothes 
brush covered with a clean cloth go 
over the entire surface of the garment, 
you will be surprised to see the amount 
of dirt that can be brushed out. When 
you have brushed it thoroughly shake 
well and hang in the open air so that 
all the particles may be removed before 
you put it away. You will find this 
same process useful in cleaning white 
doeskin gl:ves when you want them in 
a hurry and cannot well take time and 
patience to wash and dry them.—L. 
M., Greenville, S. C. 


Shirts for the Baby. 

Nice little shirts can be made for 
the baby from white silk or fine white 
lisle hose. The edges may be finished 
with cat stitching or buttonholed, These 
make pretty and serviceable garments 
for an infant. Union suits and 
shirts for babies and small children 
can be made from woolen or silk union 
suits. The necks and fronts should be 
finished with white ribbon or sateen 
and the sleeves finished at the wrist 
with the ribbed part of the union suit. 
Considering the price of these garments 
it is well to get as much good as possi- 
ble from them.—L. F. G., Minneapolis, 

Washing The Clothesline 

A white rope clothesline frequently 
becomes too soiled to use without also 
soiling the clothes. A simple way to 
wash it is to simply ‘wind it around 
the lower part of the washboard. Then 
it will fit very conveniently into the 
washtub or the boiler and may be 
scrubbed with a brush or rough cloth, 
rinsed and set aside in the sun or near 
the stove to dry. When it is thorough- 
ly dry, wind it in a ball from the 
washboard, and it will not tie itself into 
knots which so often happens when 
put in the tub in a heap, and washed 
in the usual manner.—Mrs, M. F., 
Belzoni, Miss, 


For Preserved Eggs. 

Eggs that have been preserved are 
apt to break when boiled; this is due 
to the fact that the solution renders 
the shell air tight; if the shell is punc- 
tured with a needle, the cracking will 
be obviated.—Mrs. H. N., Toledo, O. 


An Egg Saver. 

Now that eggs are so very high, and 
the holiday season is here, it would be 
well for all housewives to study care- 
fully all the best known methods of 
saving eggs in cooking. Of course 
there are many egg powders on the 
market, and most of these do nicely in 
cake making and the making of pud- 
dings, etc. But there is a cheaper 
method still. Cornstarch is a splendid 
egg saver, and in the baking of pud- 
dings, and in custards, mayonnaise, 
etc., one-half a tablespoonful of corn- 
starch may be used for each egg yolk 
omitted, or one whole tablespoonful 
where a whole egg is used. Baking 
powder is a saver too. In cake making, 
use one-half a teaspoonful of baking 
powder for each egg omitted. For 
angel cake one level teaspoonful of bak- 
ing powder does the work of two egg 
whites, but of course it makes a drier 
cake.—Mrs. I. E. W., Norwalk, Conn. 
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STANDARD BOOKS BY NEGRO 


AUTHORS 
Good Fiction---Science---Philosophy and Religion 


If It Is In Book Form, We Have It. 


EVERY COLORED MAN AND WOMAN SHOULD HAVE A FIRST HAND KNOWLEDGE OF THE LITER- 
ARY WORKS AND COMPOSITIONS OF THE MEN AND WOMEN OF HIS OWN RACE. BY BUYING SUCH 
WORKS YOU ENCOURAGE AND BRING TO THE FRONT, AUTHORS AND POETS OF OUR OWN FLESH 
AND BLOOD, WHOSE WORTH AND GENIUS MERIT YOUR ESTEEM AND CONSIDERATION. 












$1.75 LAWRENCE DUNBAR 91.75 
“Paul Lawrence Dunbar’s portrayal of Negro life and emotions has immortalized this author. The 


sorrows, the joys, the struggles and attainments, the wit and humor of the Negro were all within 
the grasp of this Poet of Poets and painted in a style with a depth of feeling and Pathos—classic.” 


The above is an excerpt from one of the great international publications. 


You cannot afford to be without a copy of a Life and Works of Paul Lawrence Dunbar. 


Other Books You Should Have In Your Home 
or Library by Colored Authors. 





The Marrow of Tradition, Charies W. Chestnutt.........._. $1.50 
The House Behind the Cedars, Charles W. Chestnutt...... . 1.50 
The Wife of His Youth, Charles W. Chestnutt.... 0250 
The Conjure Woman, Charles W. Chestnutt_... —_. 1.50 
Frederick Douglass, by Booker T. Washington... 1.50 
Souls of Black Folk, W. E. DuBois...» C2 
Out of the House of Bondage, Kelly Miller See, 


Include 10 cents for Postage 


THE PROGRESSIVE BOOK PUBLISHERS 


3519 State Street, Chicago, Illinois 


For Sale by " caction 3) SR | \ SA Write for 
All Reliable  prxme-§ are H Terms to 
Druggisis Fy fate | 


High-Brown Hair Grower 


Without a doubt the best and most excellent article 
of its kind—a combination Hair Grower and Hair 
Straightener. Gives the Hair a natural soft and silky 


appeara™ ce, stimulating hair growth in some of the most 
honeless cases. 


Our High-Brown Hair Grower stands as one of our 


highest achievements—it is a preparation we look upon 
with pride. 


All we ask of you is—try it. If you don’t find it the 
best Hair Preparation you have ever used, we will 
gladly refund your money. Price 50 Cents. 





—* 


Manufactured by 


OVERTON-HYGIENIC MANUFACTURING CO. 
Dept. H. C. CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 








